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NEWS OF THE WEEK, 


— 

TERRIBLE calamity took place in Regent's Park last Tuesday 
evening, just as it was growing dark, a little before four o'clock. 
The frost was not so keen as it had been, and the ice had been weak- 
ened by being cut round the shore near private houses, in order to 
preventskating trespassers from invading the gardens. A great many 
fortunately had already left the ice as dangerous, but there were 
still probably 200 skaters and sliders upon it, when it gave way all 
at once in a hundred different places, and most of those then on 
the ice fell into water twelve feet deep. Much the greater number 
were eventually either able to escape for themselves or were 
rescued, but no less than thirty-seven corpses have been already 
found. The agitation and screams of the bystanders, many of 
whom saw their children, or brothers, or husbands drowning 
before their eyes, were even more terrible than the cries of the 
drowning. One lady saw her husband drown, while two others 
were screaming in the greatest agony for some one to save their 
brother. Children went down crying to their mothers for help 
where none could be given. The ice was too rotten to hold, and 
too thick for swimmers to penetrate. The boats crushed their way 
through it at a snail’s pace with the greatest difficulty. Many 
were saved by ropes, of which, however, there were not a quarter 
enough at hand foran accident on such a scale. It was more than 
an hour before all those who were clinging to the floes were 
rescued. Several died afterwards who were not drowned, and 
almost all these, it is said, were delirious, supposing themselves to 
be swimming matches during the night. Many of the rescued 
were taken to private houses in the park, others to the Marylebone 
Workhouse, where Mr. and Mrs. Douglas’s arrangements and care 

seem to have almost surpassed praise. 


The weather of the week has been detestable. The frost set in 
on the night of Friday, the 11th inst., and during the seven days 
we have had but one thaw, which lasted only for an hour or 
two. At 5 p.m. on Monday the thermometer in Hyde Park stood 
at 20°; on Tuesday, at 6 p.m., it was 25°; on Wednesday, at 
9 p.m., it was 24°; and on Thursday, at the same hour, 
25°; on Friday, at 7 p.m., it was thawing. In many parts 
of the country the cold has been of course very much more 
severe, the thermometer falling at Truro, in the extreme south, to 
8°. Snow has fallen heavily all over the North, and in France 
the railways have been completely blocked, no mails having been 
received in Paris either on Thursday or Friday. Even the Mar- 
seilles mail from India has been delayed, and the Parisians are 
learning to skate. In London the snow has been light, and the 
streets consequently as slippery as glass, the pavements being 
cleaned on a system carefully devised to break as many legs 
as possible.: Circulation, however, has not been suspended, and 
the weekly average of deaths has only increased about 400, chiefly 
from bronchial disease. 


The Queen is to open Parliament herself,—“ with the same 
state,” says the Times, ‘¢as last year.” Does this mean that she 
will not read the Speech herself? We hope she may, for she reads 
much better than Lord Chelmsford. If the State robe reaches her 
lap this time, instead of coming almost up to her knees, it will be 
something. Like the marble prince in the story, the regal life may 
gradually creep up her till she is wholly Queen again. 





The distress in London is becoming excessive. ‘The failures 





hunger and riot; in Poplar, by the last weekly return, 8,319 
paupers received out-door relief, being 5,400 more than last year ; 
and more than 16,000 artizans are in actual want along the River. 
The Bishop of London has called for subscriptions on a large 
scale, and it may be doubted whether the State will not be com- 
pelled to lend temporary aid, the distress threatening to pass the 
bounds of private charity altogether. The Times suggests the 
formation of a Central Relief Committee, as in the case of the 
Lancashire Famine, and the suggestion seems at once wise and 
feasible. Scattered charity is apt to miss its aim, and local bodies 
work cheerfully in an organized manner under a Central Fund. 


The Allgemeine Zeitung publishes a statement, which the demi- 
official journal of Berlin characterizes as only inexact in form, 
upon the demand made by the Emperor of the French after the 
signature of the preliminaries of peace between Austria and 
Prussia. Prussia was requested, says this paper, to consider “the 
propriety of compensating France with Saarlouis, Saarbriick, and 
their coalfields, the Palatinate, and Rhenan Ilesse—territories 
which, be it remembered, contain Mayence and Landau. 
Prussia, moreover, was to resign her right of garrisoning 
Luxembourg—leaving that task, we presume, to the King of 
Holland. ‘These proposals were rejected at once, and M. Drouyn 
de Lhuys, through whom they were made, was compelled to resign. 
The old difficulty about this statement still remains. What could 
have induced Napoleon to expose himself and France to the humi- 
liation of a demand certain to be refused? That hints may have 
been given to Prussia as to what Napoleon would demand, should 
all Germany be united, is very probable, and may have been one 
reason why the Prussians stopped short before Vienna. 


The Count de Chambord, last of the French Bourbons of the 
elder branch, on 9th December issued a sort of manifesto to his 
party. It is in the form of a letter to General de St. Priest, and 
informs him that the year has not been fortunate for France, she 
having allowed two vast States to form upon her frontiers, and 
having deserted the Pope. ‘‘Soon,” says ‘* Henri Cing,” * it will 
be logically demanded that all notion of God shall disappear from 
our laws and our tribunals.” The remedy is of course ‘‘ a power 
founded on hereditary monarchy, respected in its principle and its 
action, without weakness, as without caprice ; a representative 
government in its vigorous vitality ;” and all manner of other 
political benefits, which it is tacitly assumed the legitimate Sove- 
reign would bestow. Of course he promises “ conciliation” for 
all parties, and is ready, if called by France, ‘‘to save, or perish 
with her.” The Emperor's Government have forbidden the publi- 
cation of this document, but they might safely have left it to the 
Parisians. They are not accustomed to believe in much, and cer- 
tainly will not believe in the capacity of a Bourbon to defeat 
Prussia, dismember Italy, replace the Pope, and secure the 
‘* grandeur of the destinies of France.” 


The Marquis of Exeter died on Wednesday. He was the 
descendant of Elizabeth’s Lord Burghley, the son of Miss Sarah 
Hoggins,—the original of Tennyson’s “ Lady of Burleigh,” and said 
to have been worthy of the poem,—and the greatest horse-racer in 
the world. In politics his only achievement was, as Grand Elector 
of Stamford, to return Lord Cranborne to the House of Commons. 


Professor Fawcett made, in some respects, a very good speech 
to his constituents at Brighton on Monday. He was not gloomy 
about the last session. ‘The Tories, if they had joined the 
Liberals, he said, might three years before the repeal of the Corn 
Laws have had a fixed duty of 8s. on corn. The only result of their 
obstinacy was the total abolition of all duty. So they might have 
had last year a 7/. franchise, and now the result of their obstinacy 
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3, household suffrage. We are not at all sure that | 7,200,000/. This sum, however, like the deficit of 1866, will be 


household suffrage in every borough will prove to be an abolition | covered by the sum of 14,490,000/., which was in the Treasury at 


of a monopoly of power. 
them it would rather rivet the monopoly, as the Judge-Advocate, 
Mr. Mowbray, also thinks it would do at Durham. ‘The machi- 
nery which Jvoks the most comprehensive in this case may turn 
out the most oppressive. Mr, Faweett went on, however, to 
surer ground,—the alvantage to our Legislature of getting a real 
representation of the artizau class into the House of Commons, 
however we manage to get it there. He pointed out that metro- 
politan railways which pull down the houses of the poor without 
providing new ones, London poor-rates which tax the poor to 
support the poor and leave the rich unburdened, the profound 
ignorance of the agricultural labourer, and the not only unsolved 
but unattempted problem of conciliating Ireland, would all be 
greatly affectel politically by such a change. He concluded an 
admirable speech by a manly expression of his entire confidence in 
Mr. Gladstone. 

The Duke of Rutland exonerated the Tory party this day week 
from Mr. Bright's accusation of waiting for the Irish famine before 
they would be persuaded to give up Protection. That was true, 
he said, of Sir Robert Peel, but not of the Tories, who would have 
stuck to it through the Irish famine, and who ascribed the Irish 
famine not to too much Protection, but too little. The Duke is more 
than a Don Quixote in his gallantry on behalf of departing things. 
He clings to ideas not only while they are dying, but after they 
are dead and buried. 


The British workmen in Paris are to receive every facility in 
seeing the Universal Exhibition which the French workmen them- 
selyes receive. ‘Chis has been formally decided by the Council of 
the Exhibition. 

Mr. Mowbray, the Judge-Advocate, and the Dukeof Marlborough 
have been speaking on behalf of the Tory party at a great demon- 
stration at Durham. The tendency of both speeches, over and 
above a glorification of Conservatism, was to argue for full in- 
quiry into the facts of the electoral statistics, boundaries of 
boroughs, &c., and then to let the Tory Ministry compose a 
measure at their leisure when they have got their facts. ‘This 
means, we suppose, a proposal for a Parliamentary committee of 
inquiry. A Royal commission would have been appointed before 
this. No doubt a policy of delay would suit both Tories and 
Adullamites best. But the committee's report, when made, 
would only be said to be imperfect, a blunder found in its statistics, 
and an effort made for a new inquiry. Why not propose at 
once a chronic Committee of Inquiry, with instructions not to 


report ? 





The new Bishop of Calcutta is to be the Rev. Robert Milman, 
of Exeter College, Oxford, and nephew of the Dean of St. Paul’s, 
‘6a High Churchman, but not a Ritualist,” it is said, author of a 


life of Tasso, of Meditations on Confirmation, and of a work of a | 


very mysterious title, called Mystery of Menking, though who 
or what Menking is or was we have not the faintest idea. The 
Calcutta clergy are mostly strongly Evangelic, so we hope that the 
High-Churchism attributed to Mr. Milman is not very deep-rooted, 
or his episcopal influence will be slight. 


Messrs. Grindlay and Co. forward to the Times a telegram 
received by them from India, ‘* Decor lucko appointy to finlo come 
out this season if possible,” which the constituent to whom it was 
addressed asked them to interpret. It is mecessary to remember that 
in India the telegraphing clerk has usually only a scrap of paper 
before him, and we must make some allowance for bad writing. 
By rewriting the message in a shaking, over rapid hand, we arrive 
at this, which we venture to submit to Messrs. Grindlay as a pos- 
sible solution :—‘‘ Dear Lucy. Appointed to Dehra. Come out 
this season if possible,”—clearly a husband's messsage to his wife, 
announcing his appointment to a healthy station. Why Dehra 
should have been mistaken for ‘finlo,” seems in print unintelli- 
gible, but it is not so in rapid manuscript. 


Ve fear that in a great number of | the close of 1865, and which was the produce of loans, and S. 


| Scialoja hopes to avoid for years the necessity of further borrow. 
jing. ‘The receipts do increase slowly, and woul: increase rapidly 
| were not all internal taxes farmed; and the Clericals, who belieye 
| that Italy must shortly be broken up, have offered 4,000,000/, g 
year for five years for part of their confiscatel estates. It jg 
believed this offer will be accepted, and the Government will thus 
obtain time for reductions and the consolidation of the new 
régime. The Italian financier expects an ‘“‘ equilibrium in 1880,” 
which is at all events not a very sanguine estimate, either of his 
own skill or his country’s resources. 


Dr. W. D. Stone has forwarded to the Times a report on the 
sanitary condition of the British Mercantile Navy. He finds on 
visiting the Docks that the ships employed in the East India 
trade are large and well found, but the water washes through 
the hawse-holes till the men have to wade to their bunks. In the 
West India trade the ventilation of the ships is usually defective, 
In the timber trade the men live and sleep in a “small, close, il] 
ventilated hole,” and live on salt meat and biscuit; and in the 
coal trade the forecastles are so low the men cannot stand upright 
in them. The men in these last ships complain that they haye 
not enough to eat, and only salted meat, with bad biscuits, 
and no medical comforts. Dr. Stone suggests that the Legislature 
shall remedy all these evils, but unfortunately most of them 
arise from the build of the ships themselves, which cannot be 
thrown away at a month’s notice, or rebuilt. 


’ Some suggestions made by Captain Henry Toynbee upon this 
subject, in a paper read on Wednesday before the Society of Arts, 
seem eminently practical. Ie wants an addition made to the food 
which owners are bound to supply, particularly of the articles 
which prevent scurvy, a disease which has increased threefold in 
the last few years. He wishes that the space allowed for each 
seaman by law should be increased to fifteen superficial feet of 
deck and ninety cubic feet of air; and finally suggests the estab- 
lishment of a “ benefit” or deferred annuity fund, to be maintained 
by the men themselves, but to be assisted by a grant of the “ un- 
claimed seamen’s wages,” which now lapse to Government to the 
amount of about 7,000/. a year. The great and increasing dis- 
content which now prevails among merchant sailors will probably 
secure the adoption of most of these reforms, which the great 
owners have partly carried out for themselves. 


The Scotsman publishes a letter written on the 25th of February, 
1846, by the late Lord Macaulay to a correspondent in Edinburgh, 
against the universal suffrage which the Chartists were then de- 
manding. Ile denounces it very strongly. ‘ It would,” he says, 
‘¢in no long time reduce us to a depth of misery and degradation 
of which it is not easy to form an idea;” would ‘* make Great 
Britain in three generations as barbarous as Madagascar.” That 
is nonsense, though it be Lord Macaulay’s. All he meant to say 
was, we presume, that universal suffrage was unfavourable to 
civilization, which is probably, though not certainly, true; but he 
has expressed his idea in language which makes it of little more 
weight than that of Mr. Leicester, who denounced all members of 
the House of Commons as hunchbacks. 


A very important decision was given by the Court of Queen's 
Bench on Wednesday. The Leeds branch of the United Boiler 
Makers and Iron Shipbuilders’ Society was sued by & member 
under the Friendly Societies’ Act for 24/. ‘The magistrates held 
that such a suit must be dismissed, the society being really a 
Trade Union, acting ‘in restraint of trade,” and therefore un- 
lawful, and this opinion was upheld by the Chief Justice and 
three puisne judges. All the Trades’ Unions are therefore beyond 
the Friendly Societies’ Act, and can be managed as the members 
please, the latter, again, having no security except promises that 
any agreements will be kept. We should imagine, also, that a8 
insurance offices these Unions are, since this decision, simply huge 














The Prussian Parliament has decided by a vote of 178 to 106 | 
that members elected in Prussia to the German Parliament shall 
be paid. The Government did not interfere, though they are sup- 
posed to wish that members should receive nothing, thus securing 
the seats to the country gentry and rich tradesmen, and excluding 
the professors and professional class. 





| 
; S. Scialoja, Italian Minister of Finance, has brought forward | 

his Budget for 1867, which shows that the deficit for 1867 will be 
: i 


great obligations to Mr. John Forster. We are not sure, how- 


copartnerships, with unlimited liability, each member being re- 
sponsible for all the funds subscribed. 


Mr. Goldwin Smith has been delivering a spirited lecture at 
Manchester on “ Pym,” the revolutionary chief of our Civil Wars, 
—‘‘the greatest master,” says Mr. Goldwin Smith, “ that the 
House of Commons ever had,”—far greater than Sir Robert Peel. 
Ile gave a true and striking picture of him, acknowledging his 
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ever, that Pym owes more to Mr. John Forster than to the author 
of a less known but very admirable book on the same period, Mr. 
Sanford’s Studies and Illustrations of the Great Rebellion, in which 
Pym is a central figure. The Zimes is very angry with Mr. 
Goldwin Smith for thinking that Pym would be on the popular 
side now, because in circumstances so different he was then. 
Perhaps Mr. Lowe, if he had lived then, would have fought for 
the Parliament and the people, against the Crown. There is 
nothing of the Cavalier in Mr. Lowe. But it does not necessarily 
follow that, because Mr. Lowe would have taken side with Pym, 
Pym would have taken side with Mr. Lowe. 


The Law officers of the Crown have, we believe, replied, as we 
expected, to the case submitted to them by the Council of Uni- 
yersity College, London, that the Council were legally obliged to 
summon a special Court of Proprietors, in conformity with the 
requisition, and that any resolution passed at such meeting would 
be legally binding. What, therefore, the Council really did, was 
to steal a march on the governing body by declining to hear what 
advice they had to offer till the Council had taken it out of their 
own power to follow that advice, and this though the advice, once 
heard, would have constituted a legal obligation. At the approach- 
ing meeting of proprietors, the Council will find it hard indeed to 
give any intelligible defence of sharp practice such as this. 


The conduct of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in superseding the lawful authority of the Bishop of 
Natal, and confirming the dismissal at the end of the current 
year of Mr. Ténnesen, one of its missionaries, has led to the 
formation of a Committee to provide a salary for Mr. Ténnesen, 
and to aid the Bishop of Natal for the present with other funds 
which may be wanted in consequence of similar proceedings. If 
the S. P. G. are consistent, they will indeed withdraw the salary 
of every clergyman who acknowledges the Bishop of Natal’s autho- 
rity. in any case, the Bishop is now placed under special diffi- 
culties, and will need special pecuniary aid. ‘The general Com- 
mittee comprises nine clergymen, amongst whom is Professor 
Jowett, and three laymen, namely, Sir Charles Lyell, Sir William 
Guise, and Major-General Lang. Subscriptions will be taken by 
Messrs. Robarts, Lubbock, and Co., or by Mr. Westlake, 2 New 
Square, Lincoln’s Inn. We trust this Defence Association will 
not need a more than temporary life. The S. P. G. have madea 
grave error in committing themselves to this act of gross partizan- 
Ship, from which they cannot too soon withdraw. 


The news from Natal is very good. ‘The laity in the colony 
are almost unanimous against the schismatic movement of the 
Gray conspirators. The people of Pine ‘Town, at a vestry meeting, 
have repudiated their clergyman, Mr. Walton, altogether for 
joining in the schism. ‘The Bishop of Natal believes that if Mr. 
Butler, of Wantage, accepts the position of schismatic Bishop, he 
will be refused admission into all the buildings belonging to the 
Church of England in the colony. Lord Romilly’s judgment, 
which has reached the colony by this time, will tell strongly in 
the Bishop of Natal’s favour. On the whole, the star of the 
schismatics is on the wane. 


Mr. Reuter’s Atlantic Telegraph agent in New York has become 
rather more intelligible, but even less instructive, than before, this 
week. On Monday last we heard, ‘‘ There are indications that 
the present attempt to impeach President Johnson will be 
abandoned.” On Wednesday we learned, ‘‘ Notwithstanding 
the efforts made for the abandonment of the impeachment of 
President Johnson, the Radical members of the House of Re- 
presentatives strongly insist on its being proceeded with,”— 
from which we may gather that the “ indications” of the previous 
telegram were indications that the President's party wished the 
impeachment abandoned, which we are not surprised to hear. 
Clearly the ‘‘ efforts made for the abandonment” are now con- 
fessed not to have been made by the Radicals,—indeed, if they 
had been, so much effort would not have been called for; but it 
must be a matter of very great effort to abandon a course you have 
never pursued. On Thursday we learned, ‘‘ The Radical members 
of the House continue their efforts for the impeachment of Presi- 
dent Johnson.” Now, there is 28/. 10s. worth (at 10s. a word) of 
telegraphing in this week’s messages, and not a halfpennyworth of 
hews. Mr. Reuter's agent is as fond of “ efforts” as Mrs. Chick, 
in Dombey and Son. Could he not make “ an effort for the aban- 
donment” of this species of newsmongering, or could not Mr. 
Reuter “ make an effort for the abandonment” of him? 


The Pall Mall Gazette of yesterday pounced on a most amusing 
blunder (to all but the blunderer, who may, we hope, survive it) in 
last week's Reader. The critic of that journal was reviewing 
Latham’s edition of Johnson’s Dictionary, in which Johnson's 
well known preface was, as a matter of course, given. The un- 
wary critic, no doubt pressed hard for copy, and without time to 
read anything beyond the preface, read Dr. Johnson's preface and 
mistook it for Dr. Latham’s, whereon he commented thus in his 
“ first notice” :—‘ In the ‘* Author’s Preface’ Johnson has alto- 
gether disappeared. The brag in this production, when contrasted 
with the execution of the editor's work, is simply unbearable. We 
do not wish to kick a man who is down, but we do beg Messrs, 
Longman to cancel this ‘Author's Preface,’ and substitute one for it 
which will do a little more justice to Johnson’s work, and put the 
present editor’s in its proper place, as far as they like below his 
great predecessor's.” It was Dr. Latham that had disappeared, 
and not Dr. Johnson. There never probably was in all time a 
more dry, solid, laborious scholar, utterly incapable of boasting, 
than Dr. Latham. ‘The Pall Mall rather unkindly looks forward 
to the Reader's ‘second notice.” We feel more delicacy in the 
matter. If the unhappy man has the literary instinct at all, he 
will be a wretched exile on board an Australian steamer by this 
time, distrusted by his fellow-passengers as the victim of cerebral 
excitement, and unable to express to them that the disease he is 
suffering from is congestion of Johnson and Latham on the brain. 
It is tragic. 

Mr. Charles Buxton addressed the people of Cromer on Tuesday 
evening on the events of the past year. He had not much new to 
say, particularly to Cromer, but he made one statement worth 
notice. ‘I have not noticed,” he said, “ one feature in the history 
of the year—a feature the more striking because, unhappily, so 
rare—namely, that during the last twelve months the British 
Empire has been absolutely at peace in all parts of the world. It 
is true that the war in New Zealand lingered on to the beginning 
of the year, but it vanished away, strange to relate, as soon as we 
withdrew from the contest, and left it to the colonists to fight 
their own battles.” But surely, if our memory is not utterly at 
fault, we were at war in Bootan. ‘The matter is of little import- 
ance, except as bearing on a question of some historic interest. 
Has there ever been a day since 1860 on which Britain was not 
somewhere or other avowedly at war ? 


Since the present Bank statement was made up, a large supply 
of bullion has been withdrawn from the Bank of England, 
361,000/. having been iaken out for transmission to the Continent. 
‘The Consol market, however, has maintained a tolerably firm 
appearance, the closing quotations yesterday being 903, 3, both 
for money and time. At one period of the week, however, but 
previously to the withdrawal of heavy supplies of bullion from the 
Bank, the price was as low as 903 to 90}. 


The stock of bullion in the Bank of England on Wednesday 
evening last was 19,280,845/. In the supply held by the Bank of 
France there is a diminution of 106,000/. The best short-dated 
bills were discounted yesterday as low as 2} per cent. A new 
Chilian Loan has been brought out, and has been most favourably 
received. 


The closing prices of the leading Home and Foreign Securities 
yesterday and on Friday week are subjoined :— 
Friday, Jan. 11. Friday, Jan. 18. 


Mexican ee oe ee oe ee ee 173 oe 13 
Spanish Passive on o* os ee oe 21} ee 215 
Do. Certificates .. oe ee ee +e 14} oo 143 


Turkisu 6 per Cents., 1353 .. oe on 56} oe 57} 
» 1862 .. ee oe oe 5i}x.d... 54h 


” 
United States 5.203 .. oe tet s TE xa 723 





The following statement shows the closing prices of the leading 
British Railways yesterday and on Friday week :— 
Friday, Jan. 11. Friday, Jan, 13. 


Great Eastern .. oo ee oo or or 825 35 

Great Northern o« <a ws eo oe 12)} os 122 

Great Western... <- 8 - on én 562 ot 54} 
Lancashire aud Yorkshire .. oe ee oe 132 oe 131k 
London and Brighton os oe ee ee 82 . 88$ 
London and North-Westeru oe oe oe 1233 oe 123§ 
London and South-Westera - oa oe 864 o« 83 

London, Chatham,and Dover... ry | 17} one 13} 
Metropolitau .. oe oe +e oe oe 130 oa 13) 
Midland.. ‘ oe oe oe ee 125} od 124} 


North-Easterv, Berwick .. oa oe oa 1083 od lov 
Do York.. ee ee oe oo 104 oe 103 
South-Kastera a ae a 123 one 73 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


OLD WHIGS IN A TWITTER. 


ig is thought by some experienced politicians that the 

coming session will be almost the bitterest in political 
personalities which we have had for twenty years back. 
There is a momentary calm just now; but the brushes 
between Mr. Garth and Mr. Bright, and between Mr. Danby 
Seymour and Mr. Bright,—a certain tone of trepidation which 
marks the speeches of Liberals hitherto thought decided 
Liberals, like Mr. Neate,—a secret tradition which pervades the 
party that Mr. Gladstone will make all sorts of terrible de- 
mands on their valour and self-devotion to which they do not 
feel at all like being responsive,—a disposition to be comfort- 
able if they dared, painfully interfered with by not daring, 
and yet a very decided indisposition to follow their leader 
in a strong fight for that unknown quantity, the working 
class,—all these hesitating states of mind, the inconsistencies 
they entail, the exposure of inconsistencies they seem to promise, 
the knowledge that there are apt swordsmen both before and be- 
hind, practised enough to prick hesitating Liberals painfully in 
front or rear if they disappoint legitimate expectations, all these 
things make men hear a sort of sob in the wind which, whether 
it be real, or a product of excited imagination, seems an 
omen of approaching storm. Mr. Danby Seymour’s fluttered 
comments in the Fortnightly Review, and awkward frankness 
in apologizing to “my dear Bright,”—who, by the way, appears 
to have taken no notice of ‘“‘my dear Seymour” in return,—is the 
best instance of this sort of rustle of preliminary perturbation 
among the members of the House. But the flutter of spirits 
is not wholly confined to them. ‘An Old Whig,” in a recent 
Globe, who writes of us in a tone of kindly protest the cour- 
tesy of which we gladly acknowledge, but evidently feels that 
a Tory journal is the best confidante for his alarms on such 
an occasion,—just as a man will sometimes go to a woman for 
comfort in a situation in which he half anticipates that other 
men will only laugh at, and so aggravate, his griefs,—is a very 
good instance of what seems to us to be at the present mo- 
ment a representative state of mind. He is in the mental con- 
dition which spinsters confide to each other by saying, expres- 
sively enough “ My dear, I was all of a twitter!” We do not 
mean that “An Old Whig ” would be guilty of the impropriety 
of calling a Tory paper “my dear.” That would be a more 
marked and significant act than even the attention of the old 
gentleman in small-clothes to Mrs. Nickleby, in throwing 
vegetable marrows over the party-wall which separated their 
domains, and calling her “ my love, my life, my bride!” The 
“Old Whig ” does not commit himself to our Tory contempo- 
rary with anything like the explicit ardour of the old gentleman 
in small-clothes. Still, he is private and confidential with her, 
and says things which he feels will meet with a gentler 
sympathy from her than from any Liberal journalist. He is 
evidently a very representative Old Whig. The alarm of 
his heart is greater than the alarm of his thoughts, and 
the alarm of his thoughts is greater than the alarm of his 
words, If Dante had been able to draw pictures for his 
Inferno suggested by modern English politics, he would have 
invented a circle for the punishment of venial political faults 
in which the state of mind would have been a perpetual twit- 
ter of nervous alarms, like that of a politician belonging 
nominally to one party, leaning with pardonable tenderness 
towards another, and shrinking almost in a collapse of terror 
from a third. In this particular case an “Old Whig” ap- 
pears to have been shocked by the drift of our remarks on 
Mr. Neate, in which we protested against any attempt to 
“put down” that inarticulate expression of the feeling of the 
masses in the metropolis which great numerical demonstra- 
tions alone can give; but as we accompanied this pro- 
test by expressly stating that measures should be taken 
to prevent such demonstrations from being anything like 
a physical threat against Parliament, or interfering with 
the liberty of Parliamentary opinion, we do not see what 
there was to flutter the “Old Whig” except a certain 
absence of sympathy with the sub-current of his alarm 
at “the Working Class,’ “ Trades’ Unions,” and all the 
dark spectres which these terrible words summon before the 
mind’s eye of Old Whigs ina twitter. What “An Old Whig” 
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political leaders could put on their followers succeeded on] 
in mustering some 25,000, instead of the threatened 200,009, 
to march in the late procession to Beaufort House, which came 
to such a lame and impotent conclusion.” Well, but does 
this soothe his fears? Not at all. This is only what he tells 
himself, in order to ‘ make-believe very much’ there is nothing 
to fear. Immediately after, out comes the panic from behing 
the consolation that did not console :—“ That is a mere frac. 
tion of the working masses of London, and to this fraction 
thus artificially put in motion by the old organized Trades’ 
Unionist perturbers of industry, as now of politics, are we to 
concede the right of making multitudinous demonstrations, at 
their own sovereign indiscretion, in the streets and parks of 
the greatest commercial city in the world? This is something 
like conceding the right of revolution en permanence.” This 
is rather like the tone of the heroic butler in Oliver T; wist, 
who, in recounting the burglary, narrated that he had man. 
fully said to the foot-boy, “ Brittles, don’t be frightened, we're 
dead men, I think !” 

Now, what is the true secret of this tremor and twitter of 
political feeling among the Old Whigs, which makes them 
stand shivering on the brink of Reform, and whimper to their 
Conservative confidants their dread of those “perturbers of in- 
dustry, as now of politics,” whom they are asked to receive into 
their arms? It is not the mere numbers of the working class, 
If that were all, some manly attempt would be made, such ag 
we have so often urged, to put this matter frankly forward, 
and show that, for the sake of representation,—if representa- 
tion is to be anything but a name,—for the sake of the work- 
ing class itself, as much as of all other classes,—we must take 
care to keep constituencies likely to reproduce fairly the various 
opinions and various interests of all the different strata of the 
nation. The real object of terror is the working class itself, 
not only its numbers. Mr. Gladstone was quite right in saying 
that they are looked at in a sort of breathless way, as an invad- 
ing army of the most novel and alien kind. The Conserva- 
tives and the Old Whigs are alike easy in their minds about 
the ten-pounders. True, their political acuteness and reading 
are ‘not usually so great as those of the artizans. True, again, 
the thirst for windfalls at elections amongst this class, which 
has the small shopkeeper’s eagerness for a little addition to the 
capital at his disposal,—a new shop-front perhaps, or plate- 
glass windows, and a little more showy stock-in-trade,—is 
keener much than the artizan’s. All small capitalists have a 
hungrier eye for gain and saving than men who live by income 
alone, like labourers. But this very fact makes the Upper Ten 
Thousand easy about the former. They think they know the 
avenues to their hearts. Wealth and title will always come 
mand the confidence, if not awe, of small capitalists. But as 
for this new working class,—is it not one of its titles to respect 
that it does not copy the views of the classes above, that it 
would feel no additional satisfaction in getting a Peer’s son 
for its representative,—that it might even fall into Philis- 
tinism on the other side, and reject a Peer’s son or a million- 
aire partly from dislike to the shadow of rank and to the 
glitter of wealth? This is what carries terror ‘far into the 
heart’ of Old Whigs,—the kind of terror which a quiet 
princess might well feel in having to marry X, Prince of 
Kamschatka, or of where you will, she knowing nothing of X, 
except that he is powerful in a very foreign land indeed. It 
does not occur to our tremulous friends that the longer the 
working class remains the completely unknown quantity it is, 
the more likely it will be to be unmanageable and dictatorial 
when at length it finds the game of politics in its own hands. If 
it has a false political economy running in its head, or a danger- 
ous and revolutionary contempt for garters and coronets, or @ 
fanatical idea that it may justly stop off the dinner beer of 
the beer-drinking classes, in order to diminish the temptations 
of classes who wish not to drink beer and have not quite the 
moral strength to refrain, or if it has a wild notion that 
men who have risen to be masters have deserted their class, 
instead of identifying themselves with it, or that men of 
loose private character are not the best ministers of 
the national ideas, and guardians of the national honour,— 
why, any and all of these notions, false or true, are sure to 
gain in vehemence and volume while the class which enter- 
tains them is left to itself, under the stigma of a political ban. 
These “ perturbers of industry, as now of politics,” will not 


wants is sympathy ;—first, sympathy with his wish to believe | perturb the less that they are cut off from all frank inter- 


there is no danger ;—next, sympathy with his real alarm at | course with those who differ from them, and as they hold, 


the danger there is ;—finally, sympathy with his general anti- 
pathy to Trades’ Unions and those who form them. “ The ut- 
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unjustly cut off. Let even Old Whigs, if it be possible, give 
up this feeble and useless twitter of alarm at an ignorance,— 


most screw,” says the “Old Whig,” “‘which the Trades’ Unions’ | so far as it is ignorance,—for which the actual ruling classes 
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are mainly responsible, and try if they cannot learn some good 
from the working classes even on political subjects, and teach, if 

ible, more than they learn, in the effort at hearty political 
co-operation. There is nothing that convinces us so much that 
the present political organization of the country is becoming 
weak and ineflicient, as the incapacity of which it seems to be 
conscious to assimilate new elements, and fairly work them 
into the substance of its present organization. Were the 
present Parliament as strong as it ought to be,—were the 
electors who send it up as near an approximation to the 
essence and marrow of its political virtue as the Old Whigs 
seem to believe, they would not be ‘all of a tremble’ at the 
notion of receiving a few new ideas and a somewhat different 
standard cf political morality from the huge class below 
them. They would feel convinced that they could by the 
greater intellectual strength of their own creed mould and 
modify the new ideas, directly they got them fairly within 
speaking distance, into harmony, or something very like 
harmony, with their own. This extravagant tremor with which 

Reform is anticipated is the best evidence we could have of a 

dilapidated Constitution, really in need of Reform. 





THE FOREIGN POLICY OF SIR JOHN LAWRENCE. 


HE very remarkable paper on the foreign policy of Sir 
John Lawrence, published this week in the Edinburgh 
Review, will probably find few readers. Outside a special 
section of Anglo-Indian society the British public is unaware 
that the Viceroy has a foreign policy to maintain, or at any 
rate a policy which can be affected by his personal character ; 
and there is nothing in the appearance of this article to tempt 
a casual reader. It is written with almost painful brevity, 
is stuffed to repletion with the barbarous names of petty 
chieftains, and assumes throughout that the readers of the 
Edinburgh know a great deal of which they are pretty cer- 
tain to be entirely ignorant. Nevertheless, it will pay men 
who care about Asiatic policy at all to study this paper more 
closely than much more attractive disquisitions. We have 
authority for stating that although not written by Sir John 
Lawrence, whose function in life is not that of reviewer, it 
has been drawn up under his instructions, supplies an accu- 
rate explanation of his views, and is based upon information 
which is absolutely authentic. It contains, for example, the only 
account ever yet published of the secret history of Affghanistan 
for the last two years, an account which scarcely five men in the 
world, two of whom are in St. Petersburg, are in a position 
to prepare. To make it thoroughly intelligible, however, a 
sentence should be added which could not of course appear in 
a statement so nearly official, which nobody but Lord Cran- 
borne could write quite accurately, but which, we imagine, 
would run very much in this way :—A party within the India 
House itself supports that section of the Indian public which 
thinks Sir John Lawrence’s foreign policy cautious to pusil- 
lanimity, and which every now and then pours out reproaches 
that cut the Viceroy to the quick, and almost provoke him 
into official defence. 

From 9th July, 1863, when the old Emir of Affghanistan 
—we use the Arab form of the word, as the only one familiar 
to Englishmen—died, there has been anarchy within his 
dominions, and a pressure upon the Indian Government to 
intervene in the interests at once of present order and of 
future security. This pressure has been immensely increased 
by the advance of Russia to the South—an advance which 
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himself a hero and a statesman, to raise armies out of the 
stones, or to tell his dispirited followers, with serene dignity, 
that if they fear they are at liberty to depart, but for him, 
he is still rightful Emir of Affghanistan. Loathed by the 
Cabulees, dreaded by his own courtiers, deposed formally from 
his throne and exiled from his capital, this man is still the 
best soldier in his own dominions, is still master of Herat and 
Candahar, and still raises armies for the recovery of his 
father’s sway. Him therefore the Viceroy resolutely sus- 
tains. He sends him neither money nor troops, but he re- 
fuses, in curt, clear words, to listen to any offer or heed any 
menace intended to make him support the apparently winning 
side. In vain does Ufzul Khan, the pretender—a mere cloak 
for an abler villain—send embassies, terrify our agents, bribe 
our news-writers, threaten us with Russia, with the Green Flag, 
with revolts among our own people; in vain do the Indian 
papers taunt, and great Punjaubees remonstrate, and letters 
from England informally advise. Sir John Lawrence tells Ufzul 
Khan in a despatch almost rude in its plainness, that “it would 
be inconsistent with the fame and reputation of the British 
Government to break off its alliance with Shere Ali.”’ In other 
words, the Viceroy will not interfere in Affghanistan, will do ab- 
solutely nothing beyond maintaining the public faith, a policy 
which terribly hurts aclass of politicians who think that the only 
sound defence against Russia lies in a British Protectorate 
over Affghanistan. It irritates, also, though in a different 
way, and for very different reasons, “ politicians of another and 
far higher stamp, who, while they see clearly that any imme- 
diate or even proximate danger of a Russion invasion is 
chimerical, nevertheless look forward with uneasiness to the 
inevitable day when the Russian and English empires shal! 
be conterminous, and the presence of a first-class European 
State on our border shall have power at any time to fan into 
a flame those elements of sporadic disaffection which of 
necessity are ever smouldering in any country won and held, 
as India was and is, by an alien sword. For political reasons 
of obvious weight, they believe that it would be in the last 
degree dangerous, should war arise, to have India as a battle- 
field ; and on grounds of military strategy, they are convinced 
that, sooner or later, we ought to occupy certain positions 
beyond our present frontier as outworks of the Empire. 
Therefore, advancing from Jacobabad, which now is our utter- 
most station on the Scinde border, they would proceed up the 
Bolan Pass, through Shawl, into Affghanistan, and, leaving 
Cabul and Ghuznee untouched, they would take possession of 
Candahar, and eventually also of Herat, and establish at these 
two points fortresses of exceeding strength, to be to India 
what the Quadrilateral has been to Venetia, strongholds such 
as no invader would dream of trying to mask. And the long 
process of a regular siege would, it is argued, be an almost 
hopeless undertaking, in consequence of the natural poverty 
of the country, the distance of the enemy from their hase, 
and the previous destruction of the crops by the besieged. 
These opinions deserve to be received with the greatest respect, 
for they have been advocated not only by high authorities like 
Sir Justin Sheil and the late General John Jacob, but, also, we 
believe, by Sir Henry Rawlinson, who, besides his large general 
experience of war and policy in the East, stands eile princeps, 
as Dr. Vambéry has justly testified, among all who profess a 
special knowledge of the present condition of Central Asia.” 
Sir John Lawrence adheres, nevertheless, to his policy, which 
is to obtain all procurable information, to maintain a careful 
though imperfect system of espionage from the Khyber up to 


was forced upon St. Petersburg by the blunders of two} the Russian outposts, and toadhere morally to some one friend 


Generals since removed for their rashness, but which has 
brought Russian dominion within 500 miles of Cabul. It 
is held that unless we intervene in Affghanistan, Russia will, 
that its intervention will ensure the victory of one of the two 
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in Affghanistan, but to retain our material strength behind 
the Suleiman, rejecting every offer and disregarding every 
menace. The menaces are those of Russian alliance and a 
religious invasion, and the offers are most extraordinary. 


leaders now contending for the Affghan throne, and that the Ufzul Khan would have conceded anything for recognition 
victor will be thenceforth a mere dependent of St. Petersburg. | and a few artillerymen. The ruler of Bokhara had, when this 
A few Russian guns, a general, half-a-dozen officers, and a’ article was written, an envoy in Calcutta, praying for money 
hundred artillerymen, would, it is thought, enthrone either | troops, guns, and artillerymen, and offering alliances, protec- 
Ufzul Khan, the pretender now in possession of Cabul, or | torates, anything, so he might only continue to be allowed to 
Shere Ali, the Emir nominated by Dost Mohammed on his; gouge out enemies’ eyes without Russian interference. Of 
death-bed, and formally recognized by ourselves as rightful | course he has been sent empty away, and so has an envoy 


Sovereign of all the possessions of the Barukzye House. 


This | who in the winter of 1865 presented himself on a still more 


extraordinary being, Shere Ali, so faithless that even Affghans | extraordinary errand. Chinese Tartary was, it appears, in 
speak of him with loathing, so hypochondriac that he recently | 1863 the scene of a grand revolution, the Chinese being 


plunged at midnight into a tank to hunt for the body of his | totally expelled by the Mohammedan population. 


Of its four 


son — dead and buried a year before —is described as a great provinces one, and the most important—Kashgar, fell to 
genius of the highest Asiatic type, who wakes every now and a body of Tartars who may yet accept Russian rule; two others, 
then from a sort of ferocious lethargy, during which he sits Yarkund and Aksoo, are given up to anarchy, amid which the 
secluded, vomiting curses and threats upon mankind, to show , single idea discernible is that everybody must be circumcised, 
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whether willing or not—an anarchy which so frets the more 


decent among the population that they offered in 1865 to | 
make Mr. Johnson, an energetic surveyor, who had wandered 
into their neighbourhood, King of Yarkund, anarchy, at all 
events, as they know, flying before the white face ;—and the 
fourth, Khoten, is ruled not unwisely by an old Mohammedan 
chief. This man is said, on authority which may possibly be 
correct, to have for Vizier no less a person than Nana 
Sahib, whose reported death is evidently disbelieved, and 
who is almost certainly in this region. If he be really 
Vizier, he has turned Mussulman, and it is on his ad- 
vice that the “Emperor” of Khoten offered Sir John Law- 
rence the protectorate and permission to garrison his country. 
This offer, which was the more tempting because nothing 
impedes a march into Khoten except nature, was also refused, 
and with four new kingdoms placed in two years at his dis- 
posal, Affghanistan, Bokhara, Khoten, and Yarkund, Sir John 
Lawrence remains resolutely within the natural boundary 
of the Empire, the huge collection of ranges which we 
habitually call for convenience the Himalaya, or Snow Hall. 

Parliament will, we think, judge Sir John Lawrence wise. 
With two hundred millions of subjects to govern in India, we 
have no moral duty towards the inhabitants of Central Asia, 
no obligation either to civilize or to rule. Every man sent 
there as soldier, or magistrate, or missionary isa man with- 
drawn from a clearer duty lying ready to be done within the 
Peninsula itself. As for the future, even if the alarmists are 
right, the next generation must look after itself. Perhaps 
before action is needed we shall have conciliated some one 
Asiatic tribe—Sikhs, or Rajpoots, or Arabs—till we can trust 
them like Englishmen, and then let Russia come, and welcome ; 
but if not, if everything goes wrong and nothing is changed, 
we can still fight St. Petersburg in regions at once more 
accessible and more vital than the deserts of Central Asia. It 
is our business as strategists to drag Russia from her base, not 
to let her drag us,—and our base is the sea. 





THE RUMOURED REVOLT AGAINST MR. GLADSTONE. 


ROFESSOR FAWCETT, in his excellent speech to his 
constituents at Brighton last Monday, concluded by 
saying, ‘‘I already observe signs, and hear sinister rumours, 
which tell me that there is going to be a great effort made,— 
and you will hear of it before long,—to prevent Mr. Glad- 
stone becoming ”’ the next Liberal Prime Minister of England. 
We also, and all who have had any direct knowledge of the 
active politicians of the House of Commons, have seen these 
signs and heard these sinister rumours; the Edinburgh Review 
not only echoes them, but lends them such weight as it has 
to lend by appealing to Mr. Gladstone’s generosity to waive 
his claims; so that we hold it well to discuss these mis- 
chievous and, as we hold them, treacherous reports and 
entreaties, before they can produce any practical effect on the 
politics of the coming session. We hold, with Mr. Fawcett, not 
only that there is a great ingratitude on the part of the Liberal 
party in this condition of feeling towards Mr. Gladstone, but a 
great folly as well. Itis the chief grudge we entertain against an 
otherwise most accomplished and sincere Liberal,—Mr. Grant 
Duff, the member for the Elgin Burghs,—that he was the first 
and the most vehement in sounding this note of ungrateful 
and foolish discontent. But it has been heard in many other 
quarters since. Mr. Bright himself always takes pains to 
mark his preference for Lord Russell and his entire apathy 
towards Mr. Gladstone. The Adullamite Liberals of course 
hate Mr. Gladstone with even more bitterness than the Con- 
servatives, for they detest his Reform policy, which they regard 
as destructive, his Church policy, which they regard as Con- 
servative, and are repelled by his personal genius, which has 
in their eyes the double fault of being at once earnest and 
subversive of principalities and powers. And we have heard 
of members belonging neither to the extreme Radical nor 
to the extreme Conservative wing of the Liberal party, who 
would, if any, be thought the natural followers of Mr. 
Gladstone, who are loud in their rebellion against his 
authority, and in clamouring for some nobody as their Cap- 
tain,—perhaps of high rank, at all events of plausible and 
flattering demeanour,—instead. 

Such are the elements of the secret conspiracy against Mr. 
Gladstone. If you come to inquire into the real causes, you 
are probably told that Mr. Gladstone’s manner is dictatorial ; 
that if a Liberal member suggests dissatisfaction with his 
leader’s statements, Mr. Gladstone turns on him with a glare 





of contentious eagerness and impatience that gives the im- 


pression of a scolding rebuke; that he has none of the calm 
imperturbability of a man who weighs all sides before he 
decides; that he offends as many again by the needless 
reasons he assigns for what he does as he offends by the prac. 
tical course which he adopts; in short, that he seldom inspires 
loyalty in the most faithful, never conciliates a doubtfyl 
adherent, and always alienates to the utmost a hesitating foe, 
Now, whatever truth there may be in this statement, and we 
do not doubt there is some, we hold the party who cannot 
put up with these minute disadvantages, who cannot make 
these slight sacrifices for the sake of being led by a man of 
genius, fertile in political expedient, with his whole soul in 
his duties, a man incomparably higher in type than Lord 
Palmerston or even Lord Russell, a man with a faith which 
the former had not, a man unspoiled by the cold Whig 
insouciance of the latter, a statesman all whose faults spring 
from the intensity of disinterested conviction,—we hold the 
party, we say, who cannot make petty sacrifices for the sake 
of such a captain, to be unworthy both of its own creed and 
of his genius. Do they value a little gratified self-esteem, 
a little deference of manner, a little plausibility in pre. 
tending to value and consider opinions to which perhaps no 
competent minister would in any case give a second thought, 
a shade of indifference of feeling and imperturbability of 
bearing in their leader, more than the rich popular sym- 
pathies, the various intellectual activity, the fertility of sug- 
gestion, the intensity of purpose, the nobility of aim, of the 
highest-minded statesman of the last century of English his- 
tory? Is it come to this, that the Liberals are so full of petty 
egotisms, of personal susceptibilities to be soothed, that they 
can make no sacrifice for the sake of a great man, and would 
even prefer a small man who should make all the sacrifices for 
the sake of them? Do they not know that the party has at 
present far more need of Mr. Gladstone than Mr. Gladstone 
has of the party? Would they have a trimmer who may 
represent the colourless average Philistinism of the Liberals, 
rather than a statesman above the party, who may give 
it a little of his own nobility of purpose? Would they 
have another minister who would placidly moralize over the 
oddity of the Irish habit of conspiracy, and propose an 
infinite series of suspensions of the Habeas Corpus, rather 
than startle his party by laying the axe to the root of the 
tree? Do they want “a more common-place man, Sir, who 
will not always be proposing something fresh to take away 
your breath, like a crusade against Charitable Trusts, or paying 
off the National Debt?’ If they do, no doubt they can easily 
get him. We assume that Lord Russell, partly by age, partly 
by his peerage, partly by the meritorious but obsolete type of 
his political ideas, is almost out of the question. There is, 
however, a young lord in the House of Commons who knows 
little and explains what little he does know with laborious 
complexity, quite guiltless of originality of any kind, who 
might suit the party perfectly, if titled mediocrity and a 
minimum of statesmanship be what they look for. But if 
there be any remnant of that spirit in them which kindles to 
the touch of genius, and loves to feel that it is ennobled by 
supporting loyally a noble chief who is the favourite, not of 
the aristocracy, but of the nation, they cannot have a better 
opportunity than by ignoring their miserable little personal 
grievances for the sake of securing so earnest and eloquent a 
chief as Mr. Gladstone. 

Do the Liberals who are now caballing against Mr. Glad- 
stone,—for no reason worth mention except the selfish one 
that he has so much genius and individuality that second-rate 
men sink into insignificance beside him,—know what the true 
effect of their insubordination, if it should burst into open 
flames, will be upon the constituencies and also the masses of 
non-electors? Mr. Gladstone is at this moment, and very 
justly, far the most popular man in this country. Even his 
defects,—unless it be (and even here there is room for doubt) 
on the ecclesiastical side,—lean to the cause of the people. 
His political earnestness is painted out in strong relief against 
the high aristocratic nonchalance of his predecessor and 
rivals. To his thorough unworldliness of nature, and his eager 
disinterestedness, his failure to secure the co-operation of 
some men ‘who seem to be pillars’ of the Liberal party will 
inevitably be ascribed by the nation. Now, no qualities in public 
men are more conspicuous to careless observers, or more fascinat- 
ing beyond the region of Parliamentary intrigues, than these. 
The cabal against him will be ascribed,—and not untruly,—to 
the decomposing influence of mere personal selfishness and 
vanity, and whenever we get an appeal to the nation, confidence 
in Gladstone would be even more exclusively the one victorious 
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Liberal cry at the hustings than was ever confidence in Pal- 
merston at the very zenith of our late Premier's popularity. 
It woald be felt,—most justly,—that the crime of abandoning 
Mr. Gladstone was due to the growing laxity of fibre, the in- 
creagng failure of cohesion in the Liberal party of our unre- 
formed Parliament. It would be argued, with perfect accuracy, 
that if the Liberals had had any warm sympathy with Mr. 
@ladstone’s great popular aims,—his declared wish to apply a 
radical cure to the ills of Ireland,—his warm desire to identify 
the working class with our national politics and government,— 
his proved anxiety to encourage frugality in the working classes 
and give them full security for their savings,—his generous 
foreign policy, his economical finance,—they would have felt 
the claims of these great purposes over them so strong as to 
overbear and extinguish for all practical purposes the con- 
sciousness of their little grievances. Pack ice will not break up 
merely because it is cut off from the shore. A party with great 
common purposes would not resolve itself into mere insulated 
individual interests, mere rari nantes in gurgite vasto, simply 
because it has lost temporary sight of office. If there is this 
solution of continuity in the Liberal party, the people will 
ascribe it truly to the absence of strong common interests 
among its atomic particles. They will see that a stimulant 
must be applied to overcome these paltry little mutual 
repulsions, and establish a new attraction of cohesion in the 
mass. When discipline fails, not from the meanness of 
a leader, but from his very nobleness, this is a sure sign 
that the cause is losing its significance in the eyes of the 
rank and file. Such daintiness towards leaders preceded the 

at Reform Bill, when Canning was too Liberal and too 
plebeian for the aristocracy, and the Tory incapables were in- 
tolerable to the people. When every man thinks he may do 
what is right in his own eyes, and wishes to have both the 
irresponsibility of a follower and the influence of a leader, we 
may be sure that a new charge is needed from the battery of 
popular feeling. That is the inference the people are certain 
todraw. And if the malcontents of the Liberal party wish 
to apply such a stimulus to the Reform movement as will at 
oace overcome all opposition and give a quasi-dictatorial power 
to Mr. Gladstone, they cannot do better than cabal against his 
leadership, and present to the nation the disgraceful spectacle 
of a conspiracy amongst the Liberals to compass a chronic 
anarchy, by suppressing the one man of genius and hearty 
popular sympathies whom it contains. 





ARE LIBERALS UTOPIAN ? 


HE Standard is quite in a rage with our paper of last 
week on the failures of the House of Commons, and 
calls us Socialists, Utopians, and several other names which it 
is the habit of English Philistines to consider very horrible. 
As we believe the idea of equality, upon which every Socialist 
project must be based, to be alike injurious and unattainable, 
and have no expectation that a race of beings every one of 
whom lives under sentence of capital punishment will ever 
be very happy, these nicknames do not hurt our feelings more 
than we can endure. There is, however, an argument under 
this froth of epithets which is worth a moment’s attention, 
and it is briefly this. The Standard asserts that the new 
Liberals believe in the exploded fallacy that a people can be 
made happier, and more prosperous, and better by Act of 
Parliament. Well, we do believe that in a measure, do believe 
that the doctrine of Juissez-faire so popular with the last 
generation was unsound, that theft is diminished by punish- 
ment and poverty increased by bad taxes, and that the State, 
if wisely administered, can very greatly assist the efforts of 
the individual. And as it can, we think it ought, without 
bsing too much frightened by phrases about liberty, local self- 
government, and the use of “force.” Those phrases have 
still, however, such enormous power over the unreasoning, that 
it is well worth while to define somewhat carefully what we 
really do mean, a work the more necessary, because sentences 
in a journal are apt, like telegrams, to be too condensed for 
accuracy, and a phrase like the “extinction of pauperism ” 
may easily be made to imply much more than the truth it 
Was intended by the writer to convey. 
ih the first place, the Standard will, we presume, admit, 
Without much demur, that the State can very often sweep 
away obstacles to the prosperity of the people composing it, 
can, for example, abolish artificial fetters like Protection, or 
encouragements to idleness like the old Poor Law, or tyrannies 
the monopoly of the India trade, or direct punishments 
upon energy like many of the old taxes, the excise, for 


example, upon glass, or the preferential tax now levied by the 
malt tax against inferior barleys. If it cannot make a road, it 
can remove mud out of the way. The Standard’s own argu- 
‘ment, Tory as it is, requires it to acknowledge that much, 
| and indeed it recognizes with some cordiality that the House 
of Commons which was to have been so revolutionary has 
| effected this good for its own constituents. Well, our first 
|contention is that there are many such obstacles to be swept 
| away from before the path of the masses, and that a House 
which represents the receivers of wages as well as the receiver's 
of income will, from the necessity of its own position, be in- 
clined to sweep them away. It will court those who make it, 
the strongest reason for not allowing it to be made by any one 
class. Some of these obstacles are actual laws, like the laws 
of settlement ; of tenure, so far as they prevent the sale of land 
in small parcels; of municipal taxation, which are exactly 
opposite in principle to the laws of Imperial taxation, pressing 
heaviest on the poorest ; of master and servant ; of distraint, 
and some of the laws of civil procedure. The House of Com- 
mons is by no means heartily inclined to remove even these,— 
does not act half as energetically against them as it does 
against poaching or diseases in cattle, acts, when it does 
act, with very little display either of sympathy or of inti- 
mate knowledge. The greater obstacles in the path are not, 
however, laws, but deficiencies, produced in the main by the 
growth of civilization, such as ignorance, which but for civili- 
zation would not have produced inequality, “‘ pauperism,” and 
avoidable disease. We maintain, and the Standard will not 
deny, that it is obligatory on the individual to remove these 
deficiencies if he can, and if on all individuals, why not on 
all individuals acting through the best, because strongest and 
most impartial, organization—the collective State? If it is 
clear that it is right for a father to have his child taught, 
which nobody questions, why should not the State see that the 
father performs that duty, just as it does see he performs the 
similar duty of supplying due food and clothing? If we may 
make Smith give his boy bread, why not make him give him 
education, or give it him ourselves? Liberals are not asking 
in this matter for anything new, but for the extension of the 
“compulsion” which protects children’s bodies to the protec- 
tion of their minds; and the House does not grant it, because 
at heart it is not quite certain that it wishes every mind to 
be protected. If it were largely affected by workmen's votes, 
it would wish, just as it now wishes cattle-owners’ wishes 
about cattle diseases. As to the possibility with a resolved 
House of Commons of securing compulsory universal educa- 
tion, look at Prussia and Massachusetts, the one a despotic and 
the other a republican State, but equally successful in this. 
As to compulsory hygiene our case is even stronger, because 
while ignorance is only indirectly contagious, miasma spreads 
direct contagion. The Marquis of Blankshire is not permitted 
to sell poisons, or store up nuisances, or spread disease in any 
way, and there is no earthly reason why, because he has a 
monopoly of sites for his labourers’ houses, he should be 
allowed to sell them edifices quite as indisputably dangerous 
to their health. If we may take land to build a railway, or a 
barrack, or a poor-house, why not to rebuildacity? Whether 
the State is the best agent in such a work is a question for 
evidence, our only contention being that the State alone is 
strong enough to overcome interested resistance. The 
House saw that in the matter of the cattle disease, and if it 
stood as close to the poor as it does to the cattle, it would 
see it in their case also. Compulsory thrift is, we are 
aware, a much more difficult subject, one, too, which will re- 
quire years of discussion, but what we wished to hint at was 
this :—A law imposing a minute tax on every man, to be re- 
stored to him in his old age or in sickness, would be as just 
as any other law of poor relief, and might be, we think 
would be, a most efficient instrument towards the extinction 
of both able-bodied pauperism and of the pauperism conse- 
quent on old age. The remaining form of pauperism, 
that of vice—wilful idleness like that of the tramp class és 
vice—we admit, cannot be so extinguished, but we believe that 
this form would be met by a reformed House by measures of 
very great severity,—compulsory labour, for example, till the 
food bestowed was paid for. Measures like these, we main- 
tain, taken among an educated people would so greatly reduce 
pauperism as to make poor rates nominal, and gradually re- 
store what poor rates have killed, the national habit of thrift, 
the meanness, if the Standard will have it, which saves the 
Connecticut farmer, the Scotch ploughman, and the French 
peasant from ever depending on alms. Poverty would not be 
extinct, but “ pauperism,” in its English sense, would,—would, 
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that is, be reduced until its national importance was almost 
inappreciable. The present House of Commons, having little 
interest in constituents liable to extreme poverty, will listen 
to no such ideas, refuses, on the one hand, to protect the 
overburdened little householders who pay rates, and on the 
other, to teach the poor how to avoid the necessity of demand- 
ing them. Like a careless rich man, it gives a shilling to the 
beggar, but objects to make him earn it, and in earning learn 
to protect himself. 

All this is essentially only an extension of a system which 
has immensely benefited the electors to the masses of the 
people, but we acknowledge that, with thousands of other 
Liberals, we believe it possible and right for the State to go 
one step farther. We believe that a House which has ceased 
to distrust the executive it elects will see that it is 
unjust to give a monopoly of communication to bodies 
whose interest is not universal communication, but restricted 
communication at high rates; unjust to refuse to labour the 
tribunals it gives so freely to capital; unjust not to legalize 
and regulate trades’ unions as it legalizes and regulates unions 
of apothecaries, surgeons, barristers, or ministers of religion ; 
unjust to make strikes among agricultural labourers diflicult 
—by allowing Guardians who offer work to refuse relief un- 
less the work is accepted on their own terms. And, finally, 
we believe, that wherever the present difficulty is want of 
power, as it is in almost all failures of administration, a reformed 
House would possess the necessary strength,—partly because it 
would have real strength behind it, but chiefly because, legis- 
lating from within instead of from above, it would have ceased 
to fear. It could, for instance, choose deliberately whether it 
wished for a large army, and carry out its decision without 
fear of revolt either against taxation or conscription. What 
there is Utopian in all this we fail to perceive, still more 
entirely what is Socialist. If poverty, and ignorance, and 
crime, and administrative feebleness are, as the Standard 
would imply, self-generated and indestructible, what, in the 
name of common sense, is the utility of politics? And if a 
constituency which sees and dreads ignorance, pauperism, and 
disease will not attack them more energetically than one 
which does not, wherein lies the advantage of Representative 
Government ? 


THE REORGANIZATION OF THE EMPIRE. 

N R. LUDLOW’S plan for the Reorganization of the Empire 
is a wider one and a worse one than we thought. He 
does not desire, as we imagined, to introduce Members for the 
Colonies into the House of Commons, but to change the entire 
Empire, including, it would seem, dependencies as well as 
colonies, into a scientifically organized Federal monarchy. He 
would reduce the existing Parliament into a State Legislature, 
competent to deal only with local questions, and place above 
it an Imperial Parliament, competent to decide on all questions 
affecting the Empire at large. He would have, in fact, two 
Legislatures, and therefore ex necess/tate rei two governments, 
~-because the same Ministers could not obey two sets of con- 
stituencies,—two taxing powers, two national debts, and two 
administrative agencies. The higher, or Imperial body, would 
consist of representatives from Great Britain and Ireland 
plus those of the self-governing colonies, the numbers being 
apportioned, however, with reference to other questions 
than population, and would control army, navy, foreign 
affairs, customs-duties, and everything, down to postal 
subsidies, which concerns the entire Empire. In short, 
Mr. Ludlow’s plan is deliberately and of malice aforethought 
to plunge the British Empire into the scrape out of which 
the American Union is extricating itself at the cost of 
a civil war, a standing army, and a national debt; into the 
cessspool of “ Rights ’’ amid which the Austrian monarchy is 
drowning ; into the whirlpool of petty but conflicting interests 
from which Germany, after a half-century of wasted strength, 
has at last emerged. He wants to put history back, and 
place every colony in the precise position occupied by Ireland 
just before the Union, a position which proved simply unen- 
durable, and to effect this by a revolution which, among 
other trifles, requires the Peers to forego all control over 
Imperial policy, and the historic Commons to refrain from de- 
ciding whether they desire peace or war. The restoration of 
the Heptarchy is at least as probable, and the abandonment 

of the colonies would be far more grateful to the country. 
There are, we repeat, in spite of Mr. Ludlow’s disgust, 
but two modes in which the connection between the colonies 
and the mother country can be made at once more effec- 
tive and more easy,—their representation in Parliament, 





and their recognition as subordinate but trustworthy ang 
cordial allies. The former scheme is, we willingly admit, 
that which has hitherto most frequently attracted the 
attention of statesmen. It has an appearance of justice about 
it which, though only apparent, is extremely enticing. A 
represented community cannot fairly grumble at acts which 
an unrepresented one might fairly denounce as tyrannical, 
But to be really just, the representation for the kingdom and 
its dependencies must be equal, and this point, so frankly 
acknowledged in the case of Scotland and Ireland, is pre. 
cisely the one which this country will refuse to con. 
cede. No Minister could carry a Bill giving the colonial 
world the 125 members to which it is entitled, stil] 
less could he carry one providing for expansion in the 
ratio of growth, providing, that is, for the day when 
Australia and British America together will be greater than 
ourselves. Ile might as well provide that if Lord Amberley 
ever became a successful statesman he should have a right to 
administer “moderate personal correction” to Earl Russell, 
Men cannot abolish time, and history, and human instinct in 
that style to suit a savan’s ideas of justice and uniformity, 
Yet without such a revolution the main use of representation 
would be entirely lost. Why should Australia submit willingly 
to be governed by a Parliament in which her voice is always 
outnumbered? She might, as Scotland does, if she had no 
Parliament of her own, and if her tendencies were identical 
with those of Great Britain; but she has a Parliament, and 
there is no such identity. The difficulty of making two popular 
bodies comprehend one another so as to act heartily together is 
almost insuperable, witness the failure of the British Parlia- 
ment, in which Scotland is so well represented, to understand 
the causes which led to the disruption of the Scottish national 
Church. The moment the collision comes each thinks the 
other stupid or selfish, and resists, and, if the difference is 
radical, resists by force. Differences between countries so 
distant as Australia and Great Britain, with such different 
histories and differing forms of civilization, are sure to be 
radical. Suppose in the last dispute about taxation at Mel- 
bourne, Victoria had been represented in the House of Com- 
mons. Would the Melbourne Legislature have borne an order 
to establish Free Trade one whit the more humbly? Would 
not the Legislature thus baffled simply feel more aggrieved 
than if bafiled by the Crown,—more inclined to revolt, if only 
revolt were expedient? It might submit for reasons of State, but 
then so it would submit now, when it is not represented. The 
wisest arrangement of the kind ever made is contained in the 
American Constitution, yet the ink was scarcely dry before State 
Legislatures began to talk of their “sovereignty,” and the mo- 
ment a cardinal difference arose between the Legislature of North 
Carolina and Congress North Carolina rebelled, and Congress 
has to pull the Constitution to pieces to assert its ultimate 
| Sovereignty. Parliament could manage to coerce a colony by 
a civil war now, and that was how Congress had to do it. 
Even when it has been done, the subordinate legislature 
cannot be brought into rapport with the superior one, and will 
| have, under one device or another, to be swept away. A 
| municipal legislature can of course exist, and work very well 
| in subordination ; but then it must either be aware that in the 
event of collision it is powerless, or it must have a substantial 
j maoetly of interests. Statesmen are actually afraid at this 
moment, unreasonably afraid, as we think, to give London 
|a Parliament, knowing that it would differ constantly 
| with the House of Commons, and fearing that it might 
prove uncontrollable, yet London is better represented than 
| Australia. An Australian Parliament would be much more 
likely to differ, and would in the nature of things be uncon- 
trollable except by force. It was uncontrollable on that matter 
of transportation, and we had to choose between civil war and 
surrender, and being hopelessly in the wrong, surrendered. 
Even the Indian Legislature, which was only popular because 
it happened to have the support of the settlers, which never 
had a chance of resisting a Parliamentary fiat, fought for its 
independence to the last, and was of necessity extinguished. 
Popular bodies cannot make concessions in the face of 
their own constituents, and when those constituents 
are excited do not make them, except under the pres 
sure of force. Statesmen can and do every day, because 
they look to principles higher than the will of their con- 
stituents, but statesmen could not conduct a foreign policy if 
every word they said was said to the nation. Look how 
savagely Boards of Guardians fight against the legal power 
above them, though that legal power is not only irresistible, but 
has in the last resort the sympathies of their own constituents. 
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They prefer to be put to death. We may be told that no 
cause of contention could, under a wise system, arise, but just 
look how the New Zealand Legislature dislikes the action of 
Parliament, actually sends home troops which give it at once 
money and protection rather than be interfered with so much. 
Yet if Parliament is not to decide whether troops are required 
in New Zealand or not, what power does it retain? New 
Zealand might have had ten representatives, and yet if the 
yote had been to retain the troops, New Zealand would have 
been just as savage with Parliament as it was with the 
Colonial Office. We say nothing of the nuisance which 
members without British constituents would be in a British 
Parliament, and confine ourselves to the argument that if we 
bore the nuisance we should bear it in vain. 

The truth is, that powerful Anglo-Saxon colonies are, in 
fact, foreign countries, which are willing, for certain reasons, 
to give up part of their independence. The strongest of those 
reasons is a wish to remain Englishmen. The next is the 
desire to escape excessive sacrifices for defence, and 
the last is a carelessness about the details of foreign 
policy. They are willing, in return for complete naval 
and partial military protection, to leave the mother country 
the unquestioned control of their foreign policy, a legal 
right to veto the acts of their local legislature when indis- 
pensable, and some control over their own military arrange- 
ments. That is all they are willing to do, and that is a 
sufficient basis for a working and effective alliance. If they 
in the course of time want to influence our foreign policy 
more effectively, which is quite possible—Australia, for 
example, quarrelling with the Dutch for influence in the 
Archipelago—they must influence it as another ally would, by 
saying that if this or that is not granted the alliance ends. 
Alliances of this kind must be managed between executives, and 
whether we should send the necessary envoys to the Colonies 
under the name of governors, or they should send them to us 
under the name of delegates, is a matter of minor importance. 
Our own belief is that envoys each way work best, for this 
simple reason, that whenever there is anything serious to be 
done we always do try that plan. We have five Governors in 
British America, but when Confederation is to be arranged 
British America sends plenipotentiaries to deal with the 
Colonial Office. It is alliance, not federation, which time 
and circumstances are forcing upon us, and time and circum- 
stances are the first data for the resolves of wise statesmen. 








DRAMATIC CALAMITIES. 

ERHAVS the most extraordinary moral situation in which 
any man has stood in this century, for the purpose at least 

of witnessing and sharing an immense variety of conflicting emo- 
tions, without any possibility of action of any sort, was that of the 
man who for an hour and a quarter stood on an insulated bit of 
ice in the Regent's Park water last Tuesday evening, seeing the 
wholesale destruction around him, the waving hands of children 
already beneath the water, the agony of parents and wives from 
the shore, the struggles of the strong, the despair of the weak, the 
numbing influence of the cold on those who had only ice to cling 
to while the futile efforts for their rescue were being matured, the 
gradual dropping away of one after another exhausted survivor into 
the water, the gratitude of those who were saved, the cheers of 
the bystanders, and the long slow progress of the boats through the 
impeding ice to the more and more distant survivors, till at last, 
and not till nearly the very last, he himself was relieved from that 
perilous watch. On shore there may have been some equally able 
to take in the horror of the spectacle, but generally they were no 
doubt haunted by the hope of doing something to aid the drowning 
or restore the rescued, nor could any of the mere spectators have 
had the immediate fear of his own death mingling iu the horror of 
the scene. Those who struggled in the water,—even the self- 
possessed gentleman who continued to smoke his pipe for some 
considerable time, with his body in the water, and chest and 
head resting on a floe, and at last, when he thought his turn 
fairly come, flung away his pipe and called for help,—must 
have had their own peril and the pain and danger of numb- 
ing cold too much in the foreground of their seusations to take 
in the whole scene. But the man who was kept prisoner for 
an hour and a quarter on an ice island of his own at one of the 
points most distant from help, and in anupright position, from which 
he could see all that the fading light would show, and without that 
gtowing paralysis caused by freezing water, must during that 
terrible time have been compelled to take in all the features of the 
scene more completely than any bystander. ‘The blinding agita- 


tion of the first great peril could not have lasted many minutes. 
For an hour at least the whole tragedy, his own part in it included, 
must have been spread before his mind like a panorama, centring 
perhaps round himself, but not concentrated in himself. Of course, 
the floe beneath him might have broken up, any incautious move- 
ment might have plunged him in at a part too distant from the 
shore for any considerable chance of rescue. Still that consideration 
could scarcely have blinded him after the first minutes to the 
wild and terrible sufferings around him, but only added to the in- 
tensity of his sympathy. It was a situation in which few, indeed, 
can ever stand. The soldiers in the Birkenhead, who waited, with 
the sharks swarming round the ship, to die in the surf, while they 
shipped off the women and children in the boats, must have 
had too little of hope, too distinct a certainty of a terrible 
death just awaiting them, to take in the scene of horror 
as this solitary skater, with at least a fair prospect of 
rescue, but a long time to wait for it, must have taken it in. 
Ife had a fair chance for life, which depended on complete 
quiet; he could do nothing to help any one; he could do nothing 
whatever for himself; he could only gaze and wait; and surely no 
man was ever better stationed for at once contemplating from 
outside, and entering into from within, a tragedy on a fearful 
scale. Even those who were spectators from the shore say, one 
and all, that they can never again forget that horrible spectacle. 
But the horror they felt was probably too much a hurry of pas- 
sionate hopes and fears to be painted adequately on their memory. 
The hero of that strange vigil on the lump of ice had probably 
his passionate sense of pity so far quieted by sharing the danger, 
that he could receive distinct impressions of the whole scene. 

Yet it is curious to reflect that what so excessively excites us in 
the catastrophe of Tuesday is really only the dramatic combina- 
tion of dangers and sufferings which, if they had been scattered 
over thirty or forty ponds in different parts of England, and the 
spectators scattered with them, would barely have had even a 
special comment. On the night of every great storm there must 
be as many ships, as there were in this case individuals, in danger 
of the same fate, within an area of not many square miles. 
Indeed the Regent’s Park calamity was but the reproduction on 
a very small scale indeed,—a scale small enough to bring it within 
the range of a single eye,—of what must be happening to the 
whalers in the Arctic Seas on the break-up of every great mass 
of winter pack ice, only that in this case the ships anchor them- 
selves to single floes instead of individual men, and ships’ crews 
instead of men go down in the fissures between floe and floe. 
Distribute a great calamity so far over space that it is seen 
piecemeal—one bit of it by one spectator, and one by another, 
and its impressiveness for ‘‘such creatures as we are in 
such a world as the present” is entirely destroyed. It is 
the appalling concentration of a number of painful emotions in 
the mind of each of a number of spectators which is necessary to 
produce an overwhelming sense of calamity and pity. Every day, 
if all the terrible events of this great city were to take place 
within the area of the Regent’s Park water, and to be seen by the 
same numbers of witnesses, there would be probably tragic interest 
at least as fearful, if not of the same uniform character, as the 
break-up of the ice on Tuesday. It is on the distribution of anguish 
and suspense, rather than on its absolute quantity, that the inten- 
sity of the effect depends. 

When one considers this, one can hardly help asking oneself 
how far intensity of emotion is or is not simply a sign of that 
limitation of nature, which in the ordinary way prevents many 
different trains of passion coming to a focus in the same mind. 
Of course any mind so supernaturally endowed as to be able to 
command every day or every hour the same number of sympa- 
thetic and selfish pangs as must have visited the man who was 
imprisoned during that horrible hour of night-fall on the Regent's 
Park clump of ice, would not feel exactly as he, to whom it 
would be the single event of a life-time, felt. If such Dantesque 
scenes,—hands waved in agonizing entreaty above those closing 
waters, unavailing appeals from glazing eyes, shricks for aid, 
screams of despair from those who could give no aid,—were fre- 
quently visible to the mind of any one observer, he would, we do not 
say, feel less altogether, but feel very much less of that special anguish 
which belongs to surprise and terror. A physician feels none of 
the horror at a dreadful disease which is felt by those to whom it 
is quite new; but his sympathy is perhaps not the less, even the 
greater, for his knowledge. He feels individually more, for those 
equally near to him, than those who do not understand the true 
nature of the disease would feel in his place, but he does not 
combine with the pain he feels the additional pain of dramatic 





effect,—for in such cases it is an additional pain; his sym- 
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pathy is the sympathy of a prepared mind. So, were our 
knowledge wide enough, there would be no dramatic effects, 
—no unprecedented crowding of usually separated trains of 
emotion into a single instant, in which they jostle each other 
and strive for the pre-eminence, but simply the quiet, large 
sympathy of minds that can feel at many pores at once 
for as many forms of suffering. ‘The intensest and perhaps the 
worst, but also the most limited element in such scenic horrors 
as that of Tuesday, is the surprise, the confusion, the revulsion of 
feeling,—elements which give them their chief dramatic effect. 
The pity, the sympathy, the eagerness to alleviate, might all have 
been felt without the bitterest and yet least noble element of all, 
—the collapse and complete upset of moral breathlessness. Dr. 
Chalmers used to say that it was very false to conceive the 
Divine mind solely as an infinite calm,—that high and deep 
emotion being one of the highest elements in man, must be infi- 
nitely higher and deeper in God. And this is true if we shut out 
from emotion all that belongs to mere perturbation and gustiness 
of feeling. But if we include in emotion that artificial enhance- 
ment of feeling caused by the suddenness and abruptness of the 
changes in our limited horizon, of course nothing can be falser. 
All the catastrophes not only of one place, or one country, or one 
planet, or one universe, but of all the universes, must be pre- 
sent, with their distinct contributions of pathos or passion, in 
the Omniscient mind, and to it therefore there is no such thing 
as an effect produced by the special concentration or distri- 
bution of human pangs. Thirty-five persons drowning with 
leagues between each of them, and thirty-five persons drown- 
ing within sight and call of each other, are most different events 
to us men,—not different in themselves, but excessively dif- 
ferent in the moral effect they produce ; just as thirty-five differ- 
ent notes of music played in the same instant to the same ear are 
not different in themselves, but excessively different in their results 
to the same notes played so that they shall not be heard in 
immediate succession. The remarkable thing in such a cata- 
strophe as Tuesday's is not its absolute addition to human 
misery,—which, sufficiently scattered, would not have been 
perceived at all,—but the fact that it is calculated to produce an 
effect so powerful on our imagination,—in other words, the 
fact that it expresses something to us which we are capable 
of feeling only by means of such artificial grouping, as it 
were, which the suddenness and abruptness of the catastrophe 
produce. If there never were dramatic effects like these, nothing 
effectual would ever be done to prevent the single misfortunes which 
do not impress us individually,—just as, if a street band played 
only one note one day and one note the next under our windows, 
we should never be annoyed by the tune. Dramatic calamities 
have a language,—which no other calamities have. All others are 
mere letters spelled out so slowly that no one takes the pains to put 
the sentence together. But concentrate them in a single telegram of 
horror, as it were, and they are the plainest of all appeals for 
remedy. This calamity especially says, as forty or fifty similardeaths 
scattered over England could never say,—first that it is mere 
folly and rashness to make such ornamental waters, meant for 
skaters in winter, deep enough to drown any man, since greater 
advantages of every kind could be gained by making them 
shallower ;—and next, and this is, perhaps, what we shall be most 
likely not to attend to,—that the misery which does not shock us 
out of our composure is infinitely greater in bulk than that which 
does,—so great, in fact, that we could not endure to know it at 
all,—whence the merciful plan of visiting us occasionally with a 
dramatic calamity—a calamity with a voice,—to remind us of the 
vast amount of dumb undramatic calamities of which only the 
sufferers hear. 





THE “OLD MAN OF THE MOUNTAIN” IN COURT. 

T the commencement of the last term, Sir Joseph Arnould, 
Judge of the Supreme Court of Bombay, delivered judg- 

ment in a case which has been proceeding for years, and which 
is, we believe, almost without exception, the most extraordinary 
suit ever instituted before a British tribunal. In the strange irony 
of history, it fell to the lot of a British judge, sitting in Western 
India, to decree that a refugee in a British dependency, previously 
unknown to Europe, was the lineal heir of the ‘Old Man of the 
Mountain,” who is believed to have ordered the assassination of 
Coeur de Lion, and to hand over to him in virtue of such heirship 
a revenue of 10,000/. a year, which but for British justice he could 
never have obtained. In order to be sure of his decision, Sir Joseph 
Arnould, who, if we mistake not, is a Catholic, who holds, that 
is, precisely the same faith as Coeur de Lion, plus the Immaculate 


Conception, had to rake up the whole history of the Assassins, to 
describe the most secret dogmas of Mussulman sects older 
than the Crusades, and to decide formally one of the greatest 
religious controversies of the Mohammedan world—whether 
an Ismailee can be anything but a Sheeah. Stranger task 
never fell to British barrister, and it was admirably performed, 
In a judgment which would make a_ small volume, Sir 
Joseph Arnould relates the history of the Assassins, traces the 
pedigree of the defendant, Aga Khan, once a leader of Persian 
rebels, now a Mussulman resident of Bombay, and known there 
chiefly for his addiction to horse-racing and kindred amusements, 
back through ages to the Fatimite Caliphs of Egypt, lays bare 
the secret tenets of a sect which for ages has made a profound 
mystery of its creed, and finally, decides that the turfite noble 
before him is heir of a dynasty older than the Crusades, and en- 
titled to a supreme pontificate over some ten thousand families of 
Her Majesty’s subjects. A case which so strangely links to-day with 
the remote past alike of Asia and of Europe deserves more than 
a passing comment, and we will try to make it intelligible as a 
narrative. In so doing, however, we must premise that we accept 
Sir Joseph Arnould’s carefully considered statement of facts as 
substantially accurate, though many of them are open doubtless 
to historic criticism. 

In the year 1090, then, twenty-four years after the Norman 
Conquest, Hassan bin Saba, a Persian Sheeah, who had imbibed 
at Cairo the Ismailee tenets popular under the Fatimite Caliphs, 
settled himself at Alamut, or the Vulture’s Nest, a commanding 
crag of the Elburz Mountains, and thence for thirty-five years 
organized a sect which, after eight hundred years of warfare with 
surrounding mankind, is still alive, still proselytizes, still threatens 
the security of the Persian throne. Mohammedan so far as belief 
in Mohammed was concerned, the sect of the Assassins held the 
doctrine that the heirs of Ali, through Ismail, his seventh descend- 
ant, are by hereditary right Imams or supreme Pontiffs of all true 
believers, with spiritual powers almost, if not quite, divine, and 
as a necessary deluction, that obedience to their commands is 
the first law of morals, or indeed, as their enemies assert, is the only 
moral law. ‘The practice of the sect upon that point has pro- 
bably varied according to the external circumstances in which it 
has been placed, but it is certain that whether obedience be the 
only moral law or not, the order of an Imam removes any moral 
obstacle, and that the [mam is held to have ordered any act which 
itis clearly to the interest of his sect to do. The founder enforced 
obedience so strongly as to declare assassination, if ordered by 
himself, a virtue, entitling the murderer to instant beatification, 
and thus made the name of his sect a European equivalent for a 
secret murderer. It is also clear from this judgment that the 
Assassins still hold their lives and goods at the disposal of their 
Imam, and that they regard human life very differently from other 
men. The fourth in descent from Hassan, either by adoption or 
birth—Sir Joseph Arnould inclining to the former view, whicu is, 
we think, erroneous—was “ Zakaresalam,” fourth ‘‘ Hereditary 
Grand Master of the Order of the Assassins of Alamut,” 
and ancestor of Aga Khan, defendant before the Bombay 
tribunal. This fourth Imam carried the theory of his sect 
out to its last logical consequences, authorizing, it is certain, the 
eating of swine’s flesh, and the drinking of wine to excess, and, 
it is alleged, much more objectionable practices; aud so great was 
the horror with which the sect began to be regarded, that the 
Caliphs threatened its members with death, and at last Alamut, 
which Hassan had turned into a sensual paradise, was destroyed 
in 1258 by Holagou, grandson of Jenghiz Khan, the first great 
Tartar conqueror. ‘The sect, persecuted almost to ruin, resolved 
upon a mode of concealment practised, Mr. Disraeli says, by the 
Jews of Spain, and inculeated, it is believed, among the Druses of 
the Lebanon—the assumption in every country of the external 
forms of that country’s faith. The succession of the Imams was 
unbroken, the Imam was reverenced almost as a god, missionaries 
were rayed out incessantly from his side throughout the Mussul- 
man world; but the sect apparently dropped from beneath the 
eyes of men, the fanatic ‘ Assassin,” with no morality and an 
allegiance due only to an individual usually resident in Persia, 
appearing to Indian and Arab Mohammedans an ordinary co- 
religionist of respectable habits and unimpeached political sym- 
pathies. ‘That the succession of Imams was never broken appears 
to Sir Joseph Arnould proved by the documents before him, and 
as the descendants of Mohammed are undoubtedly alive, so also 
may be the descendants of Ismail, his grandson in the eighth 
degree. As Persia became Sheeah, and infected with the negative 
ideas which, down to the present day, honeycomb its orthodoxy, 





the persecution of the Ismailees became less severe, and the Imam 
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geems to have been regarded simply as a great and dangerous 
noble, to whom Shahs might give, and did give, their daughters in 
marriage ; and in or about the year 1460 the fourteenth Pontiff 
was able to send out a missionary, Pir Surdordin, into Scinde, 
where, availing himself of the elastic tenets of his creed, he 
converted some thousands of Hindoo families. He published 
a book which is still the Bible of the Indian branch of the sect, 
who call themselves Khojahs, which declares that there have 
peen ten incarnations of the Deity, the first nine of which were 
incarnations of Vishnoo, the Hindoo Preserver, and the tenth, that 
of Ali, Mohammed’s son-in-law—the coolest jump from a Pagan 
foundation to a monotheistic superstructure perhaps ever made in 
history. ‘The sect, of course, kept up its habit of secrecy, its 
members professing to be ordinary Soonees of the Scindian sort, but 
it multiplied, spread out of Scinde, grew rich, and on the estab- 
Yishment of British power emigrated in great numbers to Bom- 
pay. Exclusive of the Persian and Arab Ismailees, there are 
now 1,400 ‘ Assassin” families in Bombay, 2,800 in Scinde, 
5,000 in Cutch, 400 in Zanzibar, smaller communities throughout 
Western India, and occasional households as far east as Dacca, 
all of whom have for ages paid and do now pay tribute 
to the hereditary Imam, reverence his orders as divine, and 
hold that he is the incarnation of the Almighty. They are not 
accused of the degrading practices of the ‘‘ Maharaj” sect, who 
hold in the bosom of Hindooism similar opinions, but they are 
accused, with probable justice, of disbelieving in any morality 
whatever superior to the will of the Imam, in any law save their 
own interest and that of the ‘‘ Order of Assassins.” 
Well, in 1838, Aga Khan, the defendaat in this suit, was residing 
inthe Persian province of Kerman, the acknowledged Imam of 
the Ismailees, and as the Shah was retreating baffled from Herat, 
thought the time had arrived for the public proclamation of his 
tenets and his authority. He accordingly seized Kerman, and 
stoutly supported by his followers, who gathered up from every 
part of Persia, and were, we believe, protected by the secret 
sympathy of many great Persian nobles, maintained the war for 
two years, but was at last defeated, and fled for help to his dis- 
ciples in Scinde. Here he found 3,000 families ready to receive him, 
and so complete was his authority, so utter their belief in his mission, 
that he was able to levy a new tax upon them amounting to one 
clear tenth of their entire possessions. Imagine that among 
families living under British rule, and paying British taxes! With 
the money thus obtained Aga Khan raised, chiefly from among his 
followers, a body of light horse, joined General Nott in the Afghan 
war, and received for his services a pension from the British Govern- 
ment, In 1845 he came to Bombay, and there he has resided ever 
since, ruling the Khojahs with a firm hand, strictly watched by the 
Persian Government, and every nowand then receiving a gentle hint 
from our own Foreign Office that he must not by his intrigues 
make the position of British Minister at Teheran quite insup- 
portable. Of course, as Imam, he administered the entire pro- 
perty of the sect, which is also an ‘“ Order,” and very wealthy, 
and in 1861 he thought himself strong enough to order his people 
throughout India to abandon their practice of secrecy and profess 
openly the faith of Ismail. Accordingly he directed them by a 
decree signed 20th October to reveal themselves, and was obeyed 
by all except 400 families in Bombay, who, either indignant at 
his despotism, or, as is more probable, dreading the abhorrence 
with which the sect is regarded throughout the Mussulman world 
—the orthodox affirming that the Ismailees are still assassins and 
advocates of ‘‘free love”—mutinied, and demanded that the 
property of the Order should be managed by a lay committee. 
The Imam, instead of ordering their execution, as he certainly 
would have done out of British territory, appealed to the Supreme 
‘Court, and, after crowds of witnesses had been heard, many of 
whom professed blind obedience, and documents studied, many of 
which stretched back into the Middle Ages, it was solemnly deter- 
mined that the Khojahs were part of the Ismailee sect, that the 
first tenet of that sect is obedience to the ‘‘ Hereditary Grand 
Master of the Order of Assassins,” that Aga Khan was that Grand 
Master, i. ¢., was the lineal representative of Ali who died before 
Rollo conquered Normandy, and that as such he was entitled to 
absolute control over the whole property of the Order. The autho- 
rity of the ‘Old Man of the Mountain” has beeu recognized and 
established by British law. Verily there is an irony in history. 
We have called Aga Khan the heir of the man who sanctioned 
‘the assassination of Coeur de Lion, but we must guard ourselves 
against a misapprehension. The order emanated directly from 
the chief of Massiat, a mountain in the Lebanon range, whose 
ruler spread the name of the sect throughout the Crusading armies; 
but it was given in the common interest of all Ismailees, and 


must either have emanated from the Imam then residing at Alamut, 
or have been sanctioned from him, the cardinal principle of the 
sect being that the Pontificate, with its divine dispensing power, is 
indivisible, and can be exercised only by the hereditary repre- 
sentative of Ali through Ismail. Aga Khan is now old, but the 
decision of the Bombay Court will consolidate his power, and 
we should not wonder if his son were heard of again in Indian 
history. His missionaries still make converts, and if he could 
secure the adhesion of any tribe or sect in India, quite a possibility, 
he might become in India what he is considered in Persia—the 
most formidable of the nobles under our sway. The Order of 
Jesus is not better obeyed, and native society is honeycombed 
with societies, or, as they are called in India, sects, the principle of 
which is that the divine must be permanently incarnate in the flesh, 
that Providence must, as it were, be visible, and which, therefore, 
render implicit and abject obedience to their chiefs. If one of these, 
say the sect which bathes at Hurdwar, and holds that nakedness is 
essential to religious purity, were to accept Ali as its incarnation, 
the British Government might be compelled for the second time 
to place limits on its otherwise universal toleration. We have had 
to make the worship of Bhowanee a penal offence punishable with 
imprisonment for life, we have passed a law intended to condemn 
the souls as well as the bodies of the Moplahs who seek heaven 
through the slaughter of Infidels, and we may yet, for the second 
time in history, have to declare war on an ‘‘Old Man of the 
Mountain.” 





SIX MONTHS OF PATRONAGE. 
[ ORD DERBY and his colleagues received the seals of office in 

4 the beginning of July, and have consequently been in power 
rather more than half a year. In this brief period the Govern- 
ment has distributed an amount of patronage which might well 
account for the anxiety of politicians of either party to see their 
own friends upon the ‘Treasury benches. 

First, as to Peerages. Of these six have been created, four hav- 
ing been bestowed upon Conservative members of the House of 
Commons. Lord Henniker, for twenty-five years the representa- 
tive of East Suffolk, and an Irish Peer, is now a member of the 
Upper House, under the title of Lord Hartismere ; Sir William 
Jolliffe, for more than thirty years member for Petersfield, and 
the Tory whip in the Administration of 1858-59, was gazetted 
Baron Hylton; Sir E. B. Lytton, for fourteen years M.P. for 
Herts, and Secretary for the Colonies in Lord Derby's previous 
Cabinet, was raised to the Peerage as Lord Lytton; and Colonel 
Douglas-Pennant, who fora quarter of a century sat for the county 
of Carnarvon, was created Lord Penrhyn. Outside the House of 
Commons peerages were granted to Viscount Boyne, an Irish 
Peer, who now sits as Lord Brancepeth ; and to Sir Hugh Rose, 
Commander of the Forces in Ireland, who is now on the roll of 
the Lords as Baron Strathnairn. 

It is, however, on the Judicial Bench that the present Premier's 
patronage has been most conspicuous. Lord Derby's legal ap- 
pointments for the past six months are very nearly equal with 
those of Lord Palmerston during his six years’ administration from 
1859 to 1865. What the new Conservative Judges lack with re- 
spect to number is counterbalanced by the high positions which 
most of them have taken. In England, Sir Fitzroy Kelly has 
been appointed Chief Baron of the Exchequer; Sir W. Bovill, 
Chief Justice of the Common Pleas; Sir Hugh Cairns, a Lord 
Justice of Appeal in Chancery; and a Vice-Chancellorship has 
been given to Mr. Malins. In Ireland, Mr. Whiteside has been 
appointed Lord Chief Justice; Mr. John George, a judge in the 
Court of Queen’s Bench; Mr. Brewster, a Lord Justice of Appeal 
in Chancery; Mr. Walsh, Master of the Rolls; Mr. Lynch, a 
judge in the Landed Estates’ Court; and Mr. Miller, a judge in 
Bankruptcy. Here, then, are ten judgeships in six months. Lord 
Palmerston, in six years, appointed thirteen judges, two chiefs and 
eleven puisne justices; Lord Derby, in six months, has had the 
nomination of a Chief Baron, two Chief Justices, two Judges of 
Chancery Appeal, a Master of the Rolls, a Vice-Chancellor, a 
Puisne Justice in a superior Court, and two Judges of the minor 
Courts. To effect these changes six judges have been placed upon 
the pension list, viz., Sir W. Erle, Sir F. Pollock, and Sir R. 'T. 
Kindersley, in England; and Mr. Lefroy, Mr. Hayes, and Mr. 
Longfield, in Ireland. ‘Two of the vacancies arose through the 
deaths of Lord Justice Knight Bruce in England, and Mr. Cusack 
Smith, the Master of the Rolls, in Ireland. The remaining two 
were caused by the promotion of Lord Justice Blackburne to the 
Irish Chancellorship, and of Mr. Lynch from the Bankruptcy to 
the Landed Estates’ Court, in the same kingdom. ‘The elevation 
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least 40,0001. a year amongst the members of the Bar at West- 
minster [all and Lincoln’s Inn, and of from 15,000/. to 18,0007. 
a year amongst the Common Law and Equity barristers of the 
Courts in Dublin. 

After such an amount of patronage Lord Derby’s Bishoprics 
make but a small show. Yet the noble Premier has had three 
mitres to dispose of ; two in Ireland, and one in the East. The 
bishopric of Meath has been bestowed on Dr. Butcher, and the 
bishopric of Tuam on the Hon. and Rev. C. B. Bernard. The 
see of Calcutta, vacant through the melancholy death of Dr. 
Cotton, after having gone a begging for months, has at length 
been accepted by the Rev. Robert Milman, vicar of Great Marlow. 

The new Baronetcies have been five in number. These honours 
have been conferred upon Sir F. Pollock, late Chief Baron of the 
Exchequer; Sir Henry Edwards, of Pyenest, Yorkshire, and one 
of the members for Beverley in the present Parliament; Sir W. 
Williams, a large landed proprietor, of Tregullow, Cornwall; Sir 
D. Gooch, Chairman of the Great Western Railway; and Sir 
Curtis Miranda Lampson, who, with Sir D. Gooch, took a promi- 
nent part in laying the Atlantic Cable. 

Nor were the heroes of Atlantic Telegraphy forgotten in the 
Knighthoods, of which there have been twelve. Captain Sir James 
Anderson, Sir S. Canning, Sir R. A. Glass, and Professor Sir W. 
Thompson severally received thishonour. Law and Jurisprudence 
have had their representatives in the persons of Sir W. Bovill, Sir 
R. Malins, Sir J. Rolt, Sir J. B. Karslake, and Sir W. Hackett, 
Recorder of Prince of Wales’s Island. Civic dignity has been 
sustained in the persons of Sir B. S. Phillips, late Lord Mayor of 
London, and Sir John Morris, chief magistrate of Wolverhamp- 
ton. Lastly, the value of African travel and exploration has been 
recognized by conferring the honour of knighthood on Sir Samuel 
Baker. 

Five Lord-Lieutenancies have fallen in. Lord Penrhyn now 
holds that of Carnarvon ; Lord Tredegar, that of Brecknock ; and 
Mr. M‘Clintock, of Drumcar, that of Louth; while Northampton- 
shire and Rutland are vacant. These two Lord-Lieutenancies of 
Rutland and Northampton, together with a Garter, are now in the 
gift of the Prime Minister through the death of the Marquis of 
Exeter. Two vacant Garters have been given to the Duke of 
Richmond and the Duke of Rutland. ‘Twenty members have been 
added to the Privy Council. ‘The Governorships of Bombay, the 
Island of St. Christopher, the Straits Settlements, and Natal have 
been filled up. Sir Bartle Frere has been appointed’ a member of 
the Indian Council, and a host of Recorderships and County Court 
Judgeships have gone in for new nominations. 

In connection with Lord Derby’s unprecedented amount of legal 
patronage, it may be stated that the harvest is as yet by no 
means past. A Bill is to be introduced into Parliament in the 
ensuing session, for the creation of three additional common-law 
judges; Lord Justice Turner and Mr. Baron Martin have served 
the requisite number of years to enable them to claim their re- 
tiring pensions, and a very few months will place Vice-Chancellor 
Stuart and Vice-Chancellor Wood in a similar position. It is 
somewhat remarkable that, amid all his good fortune in rewarding 
political adherents, Lord Derby at this moment has only one Law 
officer out of six in the Houseof Commons. That one is Sir John 
Rolt, the Attorney-General for England, who sits for West 
Gloucestershire. No seat has yet been found for Sir J. B. Kars- 
lake, the Solicitor-General; the seat of Mr. Morris, the Irish 
Attorney-General, is formally vacant through his acceptance of 
office ; Mr, Chatterton, the Irish Solicitor-General, offers himself 
for the University of Dublin; and the Scotch Lord Advocate and 
Solicitor-General are both out of Parliament. 








YANKEE PASTIMES. 
[From our SrectAL CORRESPONDENT. ] 
New York, December 14, 1866. 
My letter entitled ‘‘ The School for Suffrage,” long as it was, told 
only one part of my story, or rather only one of three stories 
that were in my mind when I began to write. The others seem 
to me to be worth telling. 

During our tedious and severe New England winters, when 
farm work stands still and mills run on short time, the young 
people who live by the work of their hands have long evenings at 
their disposal, and a good deal of nervous energy to spare. ‘I'hen 
most of them study ; they go to evening schools, or learn to the 
best of their ability at home. ‘Then, too, they have fairs for 
charitable, patriotic, and other purposes, and prepare for them 
by Dorcas meetings, which are held weekly at private houses or at 
a room hired for the purpose. At these the young women, ma- 








° ii. 
tronized and managed by a few elders, assemble early in the even. 
ing, and work upon articles which are to be sold at the coming 
fair. The young men are admitted later, after the girls haye got 
through much work and gossip; and the heel of the evening jg 
passed sociably, winding up often with a dance and a modest 
supper. Sleighing and skating parties, ending much in the same 
way, are common ; and it is said that at these there is a great 
making of such love as may be made in the open air, With the 
thermometer below the freezing point. It seems, however, to. be 
very satisfactory to the parties whom it most directly concerns, 
Singing classes and choirs then do the most of their practising, 
They meet at the church or the Sunday-school one evening in, 
each week; and in this way obtain an acquaintance with the. 
works of Handel, Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven, and whieh, 
although neither very profound nor very accurate, enables them 
to perform choruses agreeably, and sometimes by a combination 
of choirs to get up an oratorio in quite a creditable manner 
Music thus does much to sweeten life and elevate the soul among 
the lowliest people in every village in New England. All these 
pastimes and habits have been established there for generations, 
Ido not know, however, whether the one which [ shall nex 
mention, and which I specially intended to bring to the attention 
of my readers, is of older date than the present generation. Ina 
New England village a winter evening is occasionally devoted to 
a spelling match. ‘There is a prize offered for the best speller; 
and the boys and girls, the young men and maidens, assemble to 
contend for it in the presence of what for a village is a large 
audience. I have before me a letter in which one of these spelling 
matches is described. It took place in the remote village of 
Winsted, in Connecticut. Five schools in the village sent each 
six picked spellers, and others were also “entered.” An 
admission fee of ten cents was charged, which produced more- 
than forty dollars, showing that the audience, including those who, 
from their connection with the schools, paid nothing, must have 
numbered about five hundred persons. The prize was a copy of 
Webster’s Quarto Dictionary, a convenient but pernicious book, but 
which has gradually become more convenient and less pernicious 
as, with each new edition, the Webster has been weeded out of 
it, until now it is no more Webster’s than it is Johnson's, or 
Richardson’s, or Latham’s. The contest is described as having 
been very sharp. A few of the contestants were soon counted out 
of the fight, amid shouts of laughter, in which they themselves. 
joined, at the obfuscation of their memories or the entanglement 
of their tongues as they undertook some uncommon and tortuous 
polysyllable. But by far the greater number, nearly all, in fact, 
held their ground against spelling book and dictionary ; and it was 
not until the geography and the classical dictionary were brought 
up as reserves that they went down one by one, generally with 
good good nature and amid much merriment, until one stood alone 
as victor. It might be not unreasonably objected to this kind of 
pastime that it is inferior to good open-air sports in its effects 
upon mind and body. But it must be remembered that spelling 
matches are not a daily or weekly amusement even in New Eng- 
land, and that those who take part in them, the young men and 
boys at least, are great at foot-ball, base-ball, skating, and such 
sports; and it should also be remembered that these are working 
people, who plough, drive, dig, cut wood, who are carpenters, 
blacksmiths, dairy maids, and factory operatives, and that they 
do not greatly need muscular exercise as recreation. It might be 
better for them to drumble in ale-houses over pots of beer, to 
go and see a man eat live rats, or not to know who the Duke of 
Wellington was when they heard that he was dead. I do not pre- 
tend to say that it would not, but this I do know, that among 
these people—people of English blood, who have had generations 
of training such as enables them to discuss, although not as Mx: 
Mill discusses, the social questions of the day, and to find pleasure 
in such a mode of passing an evening, and sport in spelling 
matches—we find not only that universal suffrage is a safe basis of 
political society, but that it is the best; and we find that with 
people of other races, and even those of our own who have not for 
generations had that training, manhood suffrage is fraught with 
danger ; that it breeds corruption, that it debases public morak, 
that itleads toruin. But even in Connecticut, which, by the bye, is 
the first community in which government was administered under 
an established constitution, suffrage is not, in terms, what is called 
universal, i.e., common to all men of legal age. Good moral char- 
acter (in externals of course) is, and has been for fifty years, neces- 
sary there to the exercise of the franchise ; and in 1855, this State 
again taking the lead, ability to read the Constitution and any 
section of the Statutes was made an indispensable qualification for 
yoters. But in Connecticut, and in New England generally, this 
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is practically universal suffrage for all native citizens. ‘The result | 


js shown in such cases as that of a recent school election in New 
Haven, the largest town in Connecticut. The people were called 
upon to decide whether the High School should be kept up or not. 
The opponents of the school planted themselves strongly on the 
ground that the school was chiefly for the instruction of boys in 
Greek and Latin and the fitting of the sons of rich men for col- 
lege, while the branches of education which are of daily service 
to all were comparatively neglected. It was urged that New 
Haven had nearly one thousand children for whom there was no 
room in her public schools, and that justice and economy demanded 
the suppression of the High School for the benefit of those who 
needed ‘ practical” education. New Haven being a great railway 
depot and station, many Irish are there, who had to be voted 
down; but it was decided by a heavy majority that the High 
School should be continued. 

I have mentioned base-ball as one of our principal out-door 
games. We play cricket, but base-ball is to our lads what cricket 
isto yours. It is the English ball game ‘ rounders,” but deve- 
loped into something much more interesting and important. It 
is preferred to cricket, because the play is more varied and less 
formal; but nevertheless it has become a very formidable and 
solemn game. Clubs are formed to play it, and of these there 
are thousands. Clubbing is necessary to a full enjoyment of the 
game; for club challenges club, and in New York only recog- 
nized clubs are allowed to play in Central Park, because it is 
found that a club, no matter how young its members are, can be 
held responsible for good behaviour. Well, all these clubs have a 
written constitution, and a chairman, secretary, and treasurer. 
They have business meetings, generally once a week—what for 
is more than I can guess—but meet they do, and have sessions of 
an hour or an hour anda half. At these mectings the proceed- 
ings are all according to parliamentary form. ‘wo were held at 
my own house, the young gentlemen present being between nine 
and fifteen years of age. I did not of course intrude, but I dis- 
covered that gentlemen rose and addressed the chair, and that 
there were resolutions, with mover and seconder, with calls to order 
and constitutional objections. Base-ball is not practicable after 
winter has sct in, and I was informed the other day that this base- 
ball club had resolved itself for the coming four months into a 
debating club, in which, although it is hardly probable that the 
question whether Secularism is a remedy for the evils of society 
will be brought up, other subjects of great gravity and import- 
ance will quite surely be discussed with much earnestness. ‘T'o 
fear that boys who manage even their amusements in this fashion 
might become solemn little prigs would seem not unreasonable. 
But the adage that boys will be boys appears to be quite as true 
here and now as iu former times and older countries. Several out- 
bursts of hilarity at these meetings would have reassured me, had 
Ineeded reassuring, on this point. I asked the occasion of one that 
was especially uproarious, and learned that (the meeting having 
taken place in the dining-room) one of the lads had, with per- 
mission of the chairman, without which he would have been sub- 
jected to discipline, gone to the sideboard for a glass of water ; 
which getting, he slily stepped behind the chairman, and, assuming 
Jeffreson’s half tipsy and wholly good-natured smile, said, ‘+ Here's 
your good health, and your families’, and may you all live long and 
prosper!” The young rep was rewarded by a peal of laughter, 
and for a few moments the gravity of the meeting went utterly 
to wreck. But quiet was soon restored, and he was fined ten cents 
for disorder. I found, too, that it was deemed a particularly good 
joke to pay fines in coppers, our only metallic currency at present, 
that the treasurer might be loaded down with the funds of the 
club, the fines being so numerous that he went off after each 
meeting loaded down, like a young Correggio, with the weight of 
his base treasure. ‘This recital is mere twaddle, if it does not con- 
nect itself with what has preceded it in the present letter, and in 
that which I sent last week, andghelp to account for that readiness 
for political organization and that willingness in the midst of 
excitement to submit to recognized and self-created authority, 
which foreigners have so often remarked as peculiar traits of our 
people. A YANKEE. 


“ ORGANIZING THE EMPIRE.”—[‘Trimp Letter.) 
[To tne Eprror or THE “ Specrator.”] 
Str,—I wish now to consider the means by which the reforms 
I have urged could be set on foot. 


I would begin by saying that I hold the object of establishing 
closer and more organic relations between the mother country 


and the colonies to be so important, that I should be willing to 4 


accept almost any measure tending thereto as a first step towards it. 

1. The easiest, and in my judgment the worst, would be the 
| accrediting of Colonial Agents, whether called Envoys or not, to 
| the mother country, who should be recognized as such, but with- 
out any seat or vote in Parliament. Without legal recognition, 
| this has indeed been done over and over again, if not by colonies 
bes such, at least by influential classes of colonists. ‘To say 
| nothing of the vakeels of Indian princes, whose presence amongst 
us has been almost a standing scandal, either to our jus- 
tice or to our reputation for it, the Bengal indigo planters 
have had their occasional home agents; the West Indian colo- 
nists their almost permanent ones. The experiment of official 
recognition has been tried elsewhere. During a portion of the 
reign of Louis Philippe the French colonies were represented in 
Paris by a *‘ Council of Delegates,” recognized as such. But the 
plan has never worked well. Omitting all contingencies of foreign 
complications to which I alluded in my last, the colonial agent, 
excluded from the Parliament of his country, has to obtain a 
hearing by all sorts of indirect, if not crooked means,—by what 
our American brethren term ‘ lobbying,” the lying in wait for 
individual M.P’s., button-holing, boring, in some cases bribing 
them; by costly entertainments to influential persons or their 
retainers; by buying space in the newspapers, or the newspapers 
themselves, paying for the insertion of articles in magazines ; 
by getting up more or less genuine public meetings, sometimes by 
purchasing the voices of orators. Official recognition (I speak 
from personal knowledge) tends no doubt to check the looseness 
of such practices, but it cannot wholly obviate them, so long as 
the agent or envoy is out of Parliament; whilst if he obtains a 
seat within it, he is looked upon as a mere advocate, and listened to 
with distrust. 

2. But there are other objections to the plan, which apply 
equally to the next one, that of Delegates sitting in Parliament, 
with or without a vote, one for each colony. No agent, envoy, or 
single delegate can fairly represent a colony, but only the dominant 
party in such colony. Hence it is almost impossible that he can 
fully inform the mother country, in or out of Parliament, of all 
the facts relating to the colony which it is important for her to 
know, or exhibit them in all the lights in which it is important 
that they should be seen. In proportion to the strength of his 
party feelings, his testimony will become not only insufficient, but 
misleading. Hence, colonial agents have had invariably to be more 
or less checked and counterworked by persons directly or indirectly 
representing the opposite party tothat by which they wereappointed, 
the West Indian agents, for instance, representing the planting in- 
terest, being watched by the Anti-Slavery society, on behalf of the 
freedmen. Another serious objection to the plan is, the equality 
of weight which it must give to colonies very different in im- 
portance, although individually distinct, and therefore deserving 
individual recognition. Such a principle,—most useful as a 
counterpoise to the weight of numbers, as in the American Senate, 
— if allowed to act alone, tends to distort all the relations between 
the different parts of the Empire, and to make the influence of any 
individual colony a matter almost of haphazard. If Canada comes 
to be represented by a goose, and Singapore (say) by a man of 
first-rate ability, Singapore must elbow Canada out of all notice 
and influence. I will go further, and say that Singapore will 
rule our Colonial Empire. For as, after all, the colonial represen- 
tatives would form but a very small band in Parliament, if added 
at the rate of one apiece to the present House, the measure of 
their influence would be their discipline, their power of acting and 
voting in a compact phalanx; which, if they could do, they 
would be always sufficient to turn the scale on any doubtful divi- 
sion, and would be courted by both parties accordingly. ‘They 
must therefore have a leader, and obey him. If Singapore be 
that leader, every colonial continent must follow him. 

3. Should we, then, superadd a proportional number of Colonial 
Representatives to the existing Parliament, on a basis of popula- 
tion, of wealth, or any other? ‘This is partly the system followed 
by Portugal, where the Elective House in the Cortes contains, 
besides 136 deputies from the mother country, 12 from the Azores 
and Madeira, elected at the rate of 1 per 7,000 households, or 
thereabouts, and 14 delegates from other dependencies beyond 
seas, at the rate of 2, if I mistake not, for each group, of which 
7 are reckoned,—a combination of proportionate and individual 
But such a plan is only practicable with numbers 
The House of Commons 





representation. 
so manageable as those just referred to. 
contains too many members already, rather than too few. It is 
not that the talking members amount only to about 100 out of the 
656,—the “dumb dogs” are as such an almost unmixed blessing in 
this case,—but that (allowing for exemptions) the real work has to 
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be done by, I believe, little more than double that number, the 
whole elaborate machinery of committees not being able to extract 
more than nominal attendance and a show of work from the re- 
mainder. No practical man could wish to add 100 or more 
colonial members to the present figure of the House. 

4. Is no other plan conceivable? Surely there is. I have 
never spoken in these letters of admitting colonial repre- 
sentatives to the existing Parliament. I have spoken of a 
‘‘Parliament of the Empire,” in which they ought to have 
seats. I think the time is come for a distinction between Im- 
perial, and what, for want of a better term, I may call Home 
questions. To the Imperial Parliament, representing all the self- 
governed portions of the Empire, should be reserved the decision 
on the former; with the Home or British Parliament would remain 
that on all the latter. I have not the slightest wish to see an 
M.P. for Sydney voting on a metropolitan gas bill. But I do not 
think that a question of subsidy to a line of ocean steamers should 
be decided in his absence. 500, perhaps as few as £50, would be 
numbers enough for the Imperial House of Commons; of these 
from 4 to 1, I suppose, would fairly represent at present the self- 
governed colonies. Whether delegates without votes might be 
admitted from the others is a minor question, which at present I 
should feel inclined to solve in the negative. I say nothing of the 
House of Lords, which has so little to do, and does that little, on 
the whole, so gracefully and ably, that it would form, at least for 
the present, a quite sufficient ‘ other House” to the Imperial 
Commons. 

But how should such Commons be elected? As respects the 
colonies, the quota for each being fixed, and subject to constitu- 
tional principles, by each as it might think best. ‘There is no 
need of a uniform electoral law for the purpose; the circum- 
stances of the various colonies differ so, that any such law 
could but do mischief. ‘The home members should be all mem- 
bers of the Home Parliament, selected if possible so as to give 
the pick of it; not by vote of the body itself, which would 
only give a party choice, but by some legal qualification directly 
connected with their election, as the size of the constituency, 
the number of votes polled by members, or anything else which 
should secure a fair representation of the country; with an 
official right to speak for Ministers, if ‘Tamworth or Tiverton 
should fall below the line. On this footing, it will be seen that 
no new machinery of elections at home would be required, no 
new Houses of Parliament. A majority of the existing Commons, 
comprising presumably most of the influential members, would 
sit, it might be on alternate days, it night be during successive 
periods, for home purposes with their existing colleagues, for 
Imperial purposes with colonial ones. There would, in respect to 
legislation, be little more than an apportionment of the existing 
work. ‘Taking a list of the Statutes of last session (29 and, 30 
Victoria), I find that out of 122 ‘* Public General Acts” only about 
24 would have come under the cognizance of the “ Imperial ” 
Parliament, or about one-fifth of this branch of legislation; the 
363 ‘“ Local Acts,” and all perhaps but one of the ‘“ Private ” ones, 
being of course quite out of its jurisdiction. If we reckoned the 
labours of the Imperial Parliament after the first two or three 
sessions at 50 Acts per session, comprising, 1st, all measures in- 
tended to be binding throughout the Empire; 2nd, all measures 
regulating the mutual relations of the mother country with a 
colony, or of the colonies (where not already confederated) inter 
se, we should probably be within the mark. 

I have said that the admission of colonial representatives to an 
Imperial Parliament would be but the key to further reforms.. In 
what direction these would be needed I have indicated in a 
general way already. In respect to civil liberty, the express 
extension of the Bill of Rights and of certain other constitutional 


guarantees throughout the self-governed colonies at least would be | 


essential. A general revision of the Customs’ tariffs between the 
various members of the Empire (the name of ** Customs ” being in 
such case abolished) would follow as of necessity. If the mother 





central and various local representative bodies is impossible. The 
thing has been done already. ‘To say nothing of German attempts 
in this direction, the United States have shown us that such a 
work is perfectly practicable. We have to study, not to copy 
their example. However ably, on the whole, the distribution of 
powers may have been effected by the American Constitution, the 
Secession War proves that personal freedom and equality before 
the law are matters of imperial, not of local concernment, as the 
founders of that Constitution vainly imagined; that sooner or 
later a whole polity must totter, if not fall, where they are suf- 
fered to become questions of complexion in any part of it. And 
Jamaica reminds us that we too need the warning. 

Here I stop, not because the subject is exhausted, for [ feel 
myself but on its threshold, but because I fancy I have said 
enough for my readers to think about. I repeat my firm conviec- 
tion that the “ organizing of the Empire” is necessary, is prac- 
ticable; I believe there needs only a great minister to carry it out. 
It need not be attempted all at once ; the colonies would probably 
only come in by groups, latterly one by one. But I believe that 
the life and vigour which such an intimate union with the mother 
country would infuse into its relations with the colonies admitted 
thereto, the impetus which would be given to emigration into 
such colonies, when once it was felt that the full rights of Imperial 
citizenship were retained by the emigrant thither, would, after a 
few years, cause the example to be rapidly followed. 

I have sometimes thought that Mr. Disraeli must by this time 
be getting tired of reckoning only as a negative quautity in the 
history of his country; as the framer of an abortive Reform Bill, or 
of an unremembered budget; as the man who badgered Peel, or the 
man who thwarted Gladstone; climbing to fame, like the spider 
of the fable on the eagle’s tail, as a mere speck on the greatness 
of his opponents. ‘The work of shaping this great Empire into a 
living unity is of those, as it seems to me, in which failure is part 
success ; which to begin is to fix one’s naine to, for blessings in 
the after time. I believe him not incapable of comprehending its 
magnitude, even its necessity. If he chose to undertake it, he 
would for once have done, not hindered, something. — Your 
obedient servant, Os mee TK 


AN ENGLISH GNOSTIC. 
[To rue Eprror or THe “ Specraror.”’] 

Sir,—In your article on “ An English Gnostic,” you ‘‘ suppose 
no Western mind, at all events in Christian ages, has ever even 
glanced at such a view of the Creator” as that taken by the 
writer of the “ Papers of a Suicide,” in the Reader. With these 
papers I have no acquaintance, except through your extracts from 
them and your remarks on them. From these it would appear 
that the * Suicide” may not be writing in earnest. At any rate, 
you suggest that he may rather be maliciously supplying matter 
for those among us who have used up most naughty things in 
theological speculation, than soberly telling what he believes ; and 
following out this idea, your whole treatment of the subject turns, 
not on the absurdity of the doctrine he expounds ang the mon- 
strosity of a faith in it, but on the novelty in our days of the 
mere hint of any such mad speculation. But surely, when you 
speak of no Western mind having so much as glanced at the par- 
ticular view in question, you do the ‘* Suicide ” too much honour, 
and one of the most remarkable of modern English poems less 
| than justice. I mean Mr. Browning's ‘* Caliban upon Setebos.” 

| ‘The * nightmare”—as you happily call it—said to be revived 
| by this new teacher is that of a Demiurgos, who has got the 
, world to make, and bungled it, and ‘‘ whose Maker may possibly 
j call him to account some day,” as the * Suicide” puts it. The 
| same description applies to Setebos, the god before whom Caliban 
In the poem he is shown as having good qualities and 








grovels, 


' 
| bad, and Caliban gets to his estimate of what the Creator must 
| 


be by a study of His works, paficularly of himself, just as Hume 


would have had him do. But while Setebos made all things, and 


country were called upon for real sacrifices of revenue (as in word might, out of mere caprice, destroy them all again, there is One 
nT) : ay jag ; ’ » } air ¢ . »e ivale ° . 
case of the sugar duties), it would be but fair that some equivalent | spoye him, the Quict,— 


amount of taxation should be supplied for Imperial purposes by | 
An Imperial Army, Navy, and | 


the colonies specially benefited. 
Militia law would be needed, and for Imperial purposes Imperial 


duties, but no general equality of taxation would otherwise be | Ile 


required. Ido not see, I confess, that the colonies can be called 
upon to bear the burthen of the existing National Debt, any more 
than the mother country that of colonial liabilities. 


would of course be an Imperial charge. 


But future | 
loans for Imperial purposes, sanctioned by the Imperial Parliament, | 


* Out of his reach, that feels nor joy nor grief.” 
The stars are but the outposts of the couch of this Supreme One. 
does not meddle with the world, but is so infinitely higher 
than the Creator that the mother of Caliban, as the theological 


| monster tells us, even went the lengtl of holding that,— 


“ The Quiet made all things, 
That Setebos vexed only.” 


Caliban himself is, however, free from such Manichean dreams. 


Do not say that this apportionment of functions between one | He holds that the world was made by the lower Power, and made 
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of set purpose just as it is, Not but that the Quiet could put 
things all right, if He chose. Only he never will choose ; and the 
most that Caliban hopes, though He scarcely dare expect it, is that 
as the grub, by dint of growing, passes into the butterfly, so in the 
course of time Setebos may merge into the Quiet, and cease to vex 
his works. What is this but hoping that the judge may himself 
come to be seated before One whose seat is set higher than his own ? 
It would be easy, by means of quotation, to prove how 
thoroughly the poet has not only “ glanced at this view of the 
Creator,” but has, dramatically, entered into it. One thing is 
worth noticing, that apparently Mr. Browning was not thinking 
of Gnosticism when he wrote his *‘ Caliban.” The god whom 
this monster creates for his fear and his hatred, and whom he 
seeks to propitiate by all sorts of sacrifices—‘* messes of whelks,” 
and so on —is the reflex of himself; and the motto of the poem is, 
“ Thou thoughtest that I was altogether such an one as thyself.” 
There are many roads to Madrid.—Your obedient servant, 
January 15. I. K. S. 


[To THe Evrror or tne “ Seecratror.”] 
Sm,—I have no desire to controvert the theosophic views you 
express in an article on the remarkable ‘‘ Papers of a Suicide” 
now appearing in the Reader, but they are accompanied and 
weakened by an assumption of the opinions of other men which 
appears to me entirely erroneous. 

You assert interrogatively, ‘‘ Why have all intermediate specu- 
lations between a perfectly wise and self-existent God and pure 
Atheism vanished so completely, even from the fancies of men ?” 
Now, a long and varied intercourse with some of the best and most 
active minds of my time has led me to a very different conclusion. 

It is just between the Oriental despotism of the Calvinistic 
conception and the abstractions of Chance or of Law that I have 
found the most intelligent and practical men I have known, I will 
not say content to rest, but desirous to cease from speculation. 
They evidently do not wish to abandon the notion of a wise and 
just God, in the presence of the injustice and misery of the world 
about them, and they are not satisfied with any of the various 
teleological argumentations that attempt to adapt or reconcile the 
contradiction. ‘There is nothing left but the idea of a benevolent 
Power checked and hampered by something that the old world 
called ‘* Fate,” and which still reigns over the fancies of the multi- 
tude in the lighter guise of ‘ Fortune.” If the mind rejects the 
consolation that all evil in the world is subservient or conducive to 
ultimate good, the evil becomes cither a reality of Nature or an 
imperfection of God ; and if the latter, an imperfection either of 
Power or of Will. In this alternative, I have known many intelli- 
gences prefer the limitation of power. 

Nor is the theology of our time unfamiliar with this conclusion, 
and I am inclined to think it has occasionally found its way even 
into your columns. ‘The theory of the contests between Good and 
Evil, not only as a process of the individual conscience, but as a 
fact of the Universe, has been presented impressively by writers 
whom we both honour. It would be difficult, if not impossible, to 
attach to this doctrine the reality and solemnity its advocates 
demand, if the whole matter is no more than a species of social 
tournament, presided over by an Omnipotent Demiurgos, at whose 
pleasure it could at any moment cease, and who could lead it 
to any issue he wills. That is not what they preach. To them 
every human soul which is resisting wrong, which is believing 
in right, which is sacrificing itself for others, which is yearn- 
ing after truth, is assisting God in His work, and conducing 
to the ultimate triumph of Good. ‘The controversialists may 
call this Manicheism, and remind us that this theoretical 
recognition of self-existent Evil has led in the early mind 
of mankind to its propitiation, and even adoration, but it 
would be unjust to assume that the same inferences would be 
drawn in an advanced stage of thought and society. I never saw 
any tendency of this kind in those to whom I have referred as 
believers in a benevolent but not absolute disposer of humanity. 
On the contrary, they have been minds to which the ribald mockery 
of Lord Byron or the indignant compassion of Shelley were just 
as repugnant as the indolent and timid acquiescence of Islam, 
and who offered this solution of the problem with all humility, 
as the only one that reconciled their highest moral instincts 
with their purest sense of reverence, leaving to others to find, as 
they might, a fuller satisfaction or a happier philosophy.—I am 
your obedient servant, H. 

[Lf the self-limitation in the Divine Mind requisite to secure the 


genuine freedom of the human will be, properly speaking, a limi- 
tation on the omnipotence of God, of course we agree with our 





correspondent. But no intelligent man would express this by 
describing an arbitrary caprice or fortune as paramount over God. 
Of course, if God desires to see men free, He must let them take 
either evil or good; and even He cannot make them both free 
and not free at once. But this inlet for evil is not an inlet 
caused by the limitation of God’s power, but by the use made of a 
higher good than mere innocence, —freedom, by men. We never 
heard before of any modern 'Theist who enthroned Destiny above 
God.—Eb. Spectator.) 





DWELLINGS FOR THE LABOURING CLASSES. 

[To tne Epiror or THe “ Spectator.” ] 
Srr,—In the article in your number of January 12, upon the 
** Reconstruction of London,” you say, after quoting the rents 
at which it is proposed to let the rooms in “ Gatliff Buildings,” 
“Even on these terms, which will leave the Association some 
1,500/. or 1,600/. a year to receive ;” and in these figures you 
have quoted the gross rental before expenses are paid. The exact 
facts are these:—The Marquis lets the land for 99 years, at a 
moderate ground-rent. He lends the whole cost of the building 
at 3 per cent. interest, and gives to the working man the benefit of 
this by stipulating that the rooms shall be let at rents well within 
the compass of his income. 

From the gross rental of 1,600/. a year have to be deducted 
rates, taxes, repairs, sinking fund, insurance, &c., after which it is 
expected that the Association will receive about 400/. a year 
profit, or 2 per cent. on the (Marquis’s) capital of 20,000/., for the 
management of this block of buildings. 

Many persons may say that the special advantages given by the 
Marquis are not calculated to aid the cause of dwellings for the 
poor in a large and commercial point of view. I admit that 
until the subject of improved dwellings for the industrious classes 
is made one of large commercial enterprise, and entered into for 
remuneration, it will never be taken up properly. But the object 
of the Marquis is to benefit his less fortunate tenants, and give an 
impetus to the movement. In this he sets a good example, and 
one which, as you say, the Government will do well to act upon. 

This Association has now an application before the Government, 
under the Labouring Classes’ Dwelling Houses’ Act of last session 
for an advance of 18,0001, to enable them to build about 120 
cottages on 8 acres of freehold land at Penge, upon which they 
have already built 36; and I believe that if under this Act loans 
are made, such a course will enable existing companies to declare 
arate of dividend that, coupled with the valid nature of this 
security, viz., improved dwellings substantially built on freehold 
or long leasehold property, will make their shares marketable in 
the usual course of business. 

I feel very strongly that the day is coming when capitalists will 
see that an investment in the erection of improved dwellings is a 
safe and remunerative investment, and that associations such as 
that of which I am secretary will soon have their shares quoted 
on the Stock Exchange, and be recognized as some of the safest 
and best channels of investment.—I am Sir, &c., 

CuarLes GATLIFE. 


al 
BOOKS. 
cesses 
SIR FRANCIS DOYLE’S POEMS.’ 

Sir Francis Doyie is the most important rival of Mr. Ruskin 
in the candidature for the Chair of Poetry at Oxford, vacant in the 
spring, when Mr. Arnold’s tenure of it expires. It is undoubtedly 
a great pity that a literary critic so acccomplished and delicate 
as Mr. Arnold, a critic of the first order who is also a poet of the 
second order, a poet many of whose verses will live side by side 
with his criticisms,—for the best of them are indeed criticisms 
saturated with beauty, poems of intellectual insight,—should be 
obliged to vacate the chair which he has so worthily filled, at all. 
But as it must be, we do not hesitate to say which of the two 
principal candidates for his office is the more worthy to follow 
him. Neither of them could rank as his equal. But while Mr. 
Ruskin, who may possibly possess the more genius of the two, 
has a radically intemperate judgment, a judgment not only 
which inspires no trust, but which excites « priori distrust, a judg- 
ment so distempered on both moral and intellectual questions, 
that, like a radically unequal balance, its reports are worth less than 
nothing until you have allowed for that falsifying bias for which 
very few men are competent to allow at all,—Sir Francis Doyle 





* The Return of the Guards, and other Poems. By Sir Francis Hastings Doyle. 
London: Macmillan. 
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proves in this volume the possession of strong common sense, deep 
sympathy with that broad, homely humanity that is the basis of all 
true poetry, and a delicate and refined discrimination for the lan- 
guage of vivid feeling. Several of the poems are exceedingly 
spirited and stirring,—and lines here and there show glimpses of 
high, though seldom sustained, imaginative power, as when he 
makes a subordinate officer of Napoleon Bonaparte’s say of the 
Emperor, 

“* Wide-sounding leagues of sentient steel, and fires that lived to kill, 

Were but the echo of his voice, the body of his will.” 

But what is the main point in reference to the Oxford professor- 
ship, Sir Francis Doyle everywhere shows both a fine and a broad 
taste in poetry,—which are seldom combined,—and, where there 
is room for showing it, a discriminating, critical judgment. For 
example, as’ prefix to the spirited translation of M. de Villemarqué’s 
Breton ballad, ‘‘ The Foster-Brother,”—probably, the original, at 
all events, a near relation of Biirger’s ‘‘ Leonora,”—Sir Francis 
Doyle gives us the following short but admirable criticism :— 


“This ballad, in point of conception, seems to me to indicate greater 
subtlety and delicacy of imagination than Biirger’s ‘Wilhelm and 
Leonora,’ which is apparently another form of the same tradition. 
What may be the history of the German poem—familiar to all English 
readers through the translations of Scott, Spencer, &c.—I do not know, 
but it has apparently been modernized by some one, and adapted, very 
crudely, I think, to a Christian audience. The Breton minstrels, on 
the other hand, have transmitted the old lay just as it came down to 
them, without troubling themselves to consider that the Island of the 
3lest, where youths and maidens, amid golden-fruited orchards, dance 
for ever on the banks of crystal streams, sparkling in eternal sunshine, 
has more in it of a Pagan elysium than a mediaval Christian heaven. 
The result of this is, unless I am deceived, that their poem is more 
completely in harmony with itself, and more satisfactory to the reader 
or hearer, than that of their rival. The German catastrophe—which 
probably was at one time the same, more or less, as that of ‘Tho Foster- 
Brother’ — has now, in consequence of the monkish or Lutheran disloca- 
tion of its point of view, been made somewhat repulsive to the ordinary 
reader. We do not readily surrender a maiden who is tender, passion- 
ate, and true to eternal and exceptional damnation, because she is 
tender, passionate, and true—eyen though, under the first pressure of 
grief, sho may have shown herself for a moment less submissive to the 
will of God than is fitting. Moreover, the supernatural machinery of 
the Teuton is coarse as compared with that of the Celt. The German 
girl is carried off bodily by the devil, disguised as her lover. She is 
plunged into hell fire, and no mistake, as a schoolboy wouldsay. There 
are none of those whispered half-tones, or mysterious possibilities ; none 
of those alternating lights and shadows which play round the imagination 
and give double effect to anything like a ghost story, whether in prose 
or in verse. Now, the touches of this kind in the Breton ballad are to 
me peculiarly happy. Who is that knight who rides fearlessly from 
Nantes through the river,haunted by the capricious and formidable 
dwarfs? He may be nothing more than a messenger from his wounded 
friend, indifferent to local superstitions, who takes the shortest road. 
And yet the suddenness of his appearance on that awful spot, and his 
accurate prediction of the exact time when the dying man will be sufli- 
ciently recovered to show himself in the same phantom-peopled place, 
‘forbid us to interpret so.’ We are left in that twilight state of mind, 
when the ungquiet shadow seems to become a distinct living shape, and 
the imagination passes into the blood; whereas, if we are told that the 
knight was simply a Corrigan, or Breton fairy in disguise, we should 
passively acquiesce, and feel but little excitement in tho matter. Again, 
when in the German ballad Leonora is carried off bodily, and does not 
reappear, we have to take it on the positive assertion of Herr Biirger, that 
she is gone, body and soul, to hell. There is nothing for the fancy to 
work upon and brood over. Now, with regard to Gwennolak, after the 
spectral ride is ended, her virgin corpse is found, but just where it 
would bo found if she had died of exhaustion and despair, in the deli- 
rium of brain fever. Was then that delicious gallop into Paradise, 
behind her devoted lover, the dream of a dying maniac, sent in mercy 
from Heaven to wipe away the tears from her eyes, and smooth her 
passage from this rough world to a better, but still a dream? or was it 
a reality for tho soul, unconscious, till the ride was over, that it had 
passed into the home of spirits? Considered as listeners, sitting under 
the singer, to use the accredited phrase, we believe it was. But the 
doubts and the various possibilities which arise kindle our imagination 
and give our feelings and fancies an activity of their own from within, 
which, from my point of view, is the proper effect of atrue poem. I 
repeat, therefore, what I said above, that this legend, probably one of 
great antiquity, has been preserved in a more poetical form by the Celt 
than by the Teuton.” 

The lines we have italicized show not only sound judgment, but 
that poetic feeling in expressing it which carries it home to 
the heart of readers, and raises a conviction into a perception. 
This, too, prefixed to the poem on ‘“ 'The Sirens,” is a true and a 
inost important criticism, though the idea it suggests is scarcely 
perhaps worked out in the poem itself in a way to satisfy the 
reader's imagination :— 

* All the old tales of evil beauty in the Grecian mythology are, I think, 
tales of the sea, probably therefore of Phosnician origin; at any rato, 
the idea of evil beauty is not in accordance with the general character 
of the Greek mind. I have endeavoured to obviate this anomaly, by 
making the Sirens the unwilling instruments of a destiny which they 
can neither explain nor resist.” 

‘This, when we compare with it Mr. Ruskin’s critical anachronism 
in discovering a sort of Wordsworthian sympathy with Nature in 





ii, 
Homer’s phrase, Quai” s0g dia,—we mean in those lines in which 
Homer accounts for the absence of Castor and Pollux from the Greek 
camp,—they were already, he says, beneath the sod, ‘the life-giy- 
ing” earth contained them,—shows to our mind that Sir Francis 
Doyle would be much the more trustworthy critic of the two. Mr. 
Ruskin, if we remember his criticism rightly, perceived a tender and 
pathetic truthfulness in this phrase as applied to the earth which 
held the bodies of the dead. It was the life-giving earth stil], — 
the earth which we had to thank for life, though it was the bury- 
ing-place also of the dead. Was not this the drift of the criticism > 
This is our remembrance of it, and we remember how striking a 
poetic anachronism a Wordsworthian rendering of Homer seemed 
to us at the time. No doubt, in reality, this epithet was applied 
by Homer to the earth, just as Achilles is called swift-footed, and 
Hector, glancing-helmeted, to complete the identification, not to 
soften the bitterness of death. Sir Francis Doyle’s criticism on 
the un-Greek (and probably Phoenician) character of the con- 
ception of evil beauty seems to us, on the other hand, both true 


and striking. 

But the best sign in Sir Francis Doyle’s poems of the width 
and largeness of his sympathies as a critic of poetry is the uniform 
depth of feeling and simplicity with which he himself treats the 
commonplace virtues and emotions of commonplace breasts. There 
is no poem in his volume more sincerely and truly conceived 
or more stirring than the following, on the private of the Buffs 
who, when captured by the Chinese, refused to “ kotou ” in order 
to save his life :— 

“THE PRIVATE OF THE Burrs. 
“ This Poem first appeared in ‘ Macmillan’s Magazine.’ 

***Some Seiks, and a private of the Buffs, having remained behind 
with the grog-carts, fell into the hands of the Chinese. On the noxt 
morning, they were brought before the authorities, and commanded to 
perform the kotou. The Seiks obeyed ; but Moyse, the English soldier, 
declaring that he would not prostrate himself before any Chinaman 
alive, was immediately knocked upon the head, and his body thrown on 
a dunghill.'"—See China Correspondent of the ‘ Times.’ 

“ Last night, among his fellow roughs, 
He jested, quaffed, and swore, 
A drunken private of the Butfs, 
Who never looked before. 
To-day, beneath the foeman’s frown, 
He stands in Elgin’s place, 
Ambassador from Britain’s Crown, 

And type of all her race. 

‘Poor, reckless, rude, low-born, untaught, 

Bewildered, and alone, 

A heart, with English instinct fraught, 
He yet can call his own. 
Ay, tear his body limb from limb, 

Bring cord, or axe, or flame: 

IIe only knows, that not through //m 

Shall England come to shame. 

“Far Kentish hop-fields round him seem'd, 
Like dreams, to come and go; 
Bright leagues of chorry-blossom gleam’d, 
One sheet of living snow ; 
The smoke, above his father’s door, 
In grey soft eddyings hung : 
Must he then watch it rise no more, 
Doom’d by himself, so young ? 
“Yes, honour calls!—with strength like steel 
He put the vision by. 
Let dusky Indians whine and kneel ; 

An English lad must die. 

And thus, with eyes that would not shrink, 

With kneo to man unbent, 

Unfaltering on its dreadful brink, 

To his red grave he went. 

Vain, mightiest fleets, of iron framed ; 

Vain, those all-shattering guns; 

Unless proud England keep, untamed, 

The strong heart of her sons. 

So, let his name through Europe ring— 

A man of mean estate, 

Who died, as firm as Sparta’s King, 

Because his soul was great.” 


This, the simple and touching versification of the Scripture 
story of Rizpah, daughter of Aiah, and the finely imagined version 
of Herodias’s demand for John the Baptist’s head, are not only true 
and fine poems, but seem to us to guarantee Sir Francis Doyle's 
breadth of poetic sympathy. ‘There are many verses of the more 
‘graceful’ kind in the book for which we care nothing. But 
wherever Sir Francis Doyle gets down to a broad human interest, 
there he invariably becomes powerful and memorable. We cannot 
conclude our notice without extracting the playful lines which de- 
scribe Mr. Gladstone's editorial functions at Eton, the impressive 
authority he exercised over his coadjutors, and the literary fecun- 
dity with which he supplied their shortcomings :— 

“To one I turn—the monarch of debate, 
President Minos of our little State, 
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Who, when we met to give the world the law 

About Confucius, Casar, or Jack Straw, 

Saw with grave face the unremitting flow 

Of puffs and jellies from the shop below; 

At the right moment, called us to forsake 

Intrusive fruit, and unattending cake ; 

And if unheeded, on the stroke of four, 

With rigid hand closed the still-opening door, 

Denouncing ever after in a trice, 

That heinous breach of privilege—an ico— 

To one who, in his editorial den, 

Clenched grimly an eradicating pen, 
' Confronting frantic poets with calm eye, 

And dooming hardened metaphors to die. 

Who, if he found his young adherents fail, 

The ode unfinished, uncommenced the tale, 

With the next number bawling to be fed, 

And its false feeders latitant or fled, 

Sat down unflinchingly to write it all, 

And kept the staggering project from a fall.” 
Mr. Gladstone as editor is indeed to contributors a formidable 
We doubt much whether he could ever find it in his 
heart to leave an article unaltered. He would not be restrained 
by want of editorial energy—that great shield of contributors. He 
would have read every article in MS., correcting as he went. Nay, 
he would scarcely be restrained by any respect for the unity of 
composition ; he would care more about getting the distinctions 
accurately stated than getting them into strict keeping with the 
general tone of the article. It would be pain and grief to him to 
see a point missed or an erroneous point taken. ‘Then, too, no 
fear of outraged literary vanity would restrain him, for Mr. Glad- 
stone is pleasantly contentious, and would like defending his 
exercise of authority against his injured subjects. But for pro- 
ducing unexceptionable ‘‘ copy,” under sudden exigencies, on 
almost any kind of subject, he would no doubt be the perfection 
of an editor, but this is not, unfortunately, the point which poor 
contributors best appreciate. We will conclude by thanking Sir 
Francis Doyle heartily for the pleasure many of his poems—the 
Yorkshire race especially—have given us, and cordially wishing 
him success in his candidature for the Oxford professorship. 


conception. 





THE BISHOP OF NATAL’S SERMONS.* 
As a refutation of the Bishop of Oxford’s reckless charge that all 
who went to hear the Bishop of Natal were inclined to Infidelity 
or open Atheism, the publication of this volume is timely enough. 
Any one who reads it will be sure, without investigating the opinions 
of the individual members of the Bishop's audience, that neither 
Atheist nor Infidel would take the slightest pleasure in listening 
to sermons of this nature. ‘They are not very orthodox sermons, 
indeed, and are deficient in their exposition of the meaning of the 
Christian revelation, even as we understand it ; but they are full 
of the deepest piety and spiritual feeling, of profound faith in God 
and love for Christ, and would be regarded as mere diluted ortho- 
doxy by the class of people amongst whom the Bishop of Oxford’s 
correspondent classified the larger number of the Bishop's hearers. 
They contain more piety, more faith, more candour, and more 
courage than nine out of every ten episcopal sermons that one reads, 
and of teaching that we should regard as false there is but little, 
though now and then there is an absence of what we hold to 
be the key-truth to the Bishop’s subject, that strikes us as an 
indication, not indeed of any great Christian faith abandoned, 
but of a certain suspense of mind on some of the greatest of 
theological subjects, owing to the powerful influence exerted over 
the Bishop’s mind by the sudden inroad of new convictions. He 
teaches explicitly, openly, and we think most wisely, though 
perhaps with needless and sometimes inopportune iteration, the 
doctrine of the fallibility of the Scriptures, and his polemic against 
the mere prostration of the intellect in deference to miraculous 
evidence is sound and often acute. But so far as this volume gives us 
any key to the Bishop's conception of the Christian revelation, we 
might almost take it as consisting in the more rapid development, 
under the personal influence of God acting on the conscience and 
reason of chosen servants, of truths rooted essentially in that con- 
science and reason, though needing time and discipline to be 


and prophets to hasten the discovery. ‘Take, for example, the 
following, from the sermon on “ Perfect through Suffering ” 
(p 28) :— 

“* Blessed are they which do hunger and thirst after righteousness ; 
for they shall bo filled!’ ‘Blessed are the merciful; for they shall 
obtain mercy!’ ‘Blessed are the puro in heart; for they shall see God!” 
‘Blessed are the peacemakers ; for they shall be called the children of 
God!’ Are these words true, merely because they are written in the 
Bible, or merely because they were spoken by the Lord Jesus Christ 
himself? Are they not felt at once by us to be essentially, eternally 
true? Would they not bo just as certainly true, wheresoever they were 
written, by whomsoever thoy were spoken? Do we not know that they 
are among those words which ‘shall never pass away’—which we, 
human beings, in our best estate—we who aro all, by the great work of 
God’s redeeming Love, mado children of God, yea, sons and daughters 
of the Lord Almighty—*‘ brethren’ of Christ, as the text says, for ‘ both 
he that sanctifieth,’ that is, Christ, ‘and they that are sanctified,’ that 
is, the human race, the children whose flesh and blood He shared, ‘ are 
all of One,’—are not, I say, such words as these among those which, by 
the unanimous verdict of the human mind, in its best and holiest 
moments, we ‘bind on earth, and they shall be bound in heaven?’ I 
repeat, then, such as these are the words of life which we find in the 
Bible abundantly, on almost every page—not the mere statements of 
Scripture writers in respect of matters of Science or History—about 
which they were left to the ordinary sources of human information, and 
fell into the common mistakes, or adopted the current notions of their 
own times.” 

Now, thisis true, but it seems to us to leave out of view—we do- 
not mean to deny—the centre of the Christian revelation, and 
even that element in it which has chiefly fitted it to impress the 
human conscience and human reason,—the record, namely, of 
divine actions, no less than of divine thoughts. Dr. Colenso is 
anxious to keep our eyes on those aspects of the Christian faith: 
which are independent of history. But the entrance of the Son of 
God into human history is, unfortunately, if true at all, a fact of 
history, and yet, though an historical fact, a fact more calculated,. 
—as all actions as distinguished from sayings and thoughts are,— 
to impress the human reason and conscience than all the divine 
sayings of our Lord put together without this act. Here, then, 
we have something in revelation which we could not believe, and 
should not feel any right to believe, without historical evidence, 
and which yet, if believed on historical evidence, carries with it 
more spiritual momentum,—adds more to the moral and spiritual 
force of our Lord’s words and human actions, to the light thrown 
upon the mind and character of God, than any words, however 
divine, or any merely. human acts, however full of moral and spiri- 
tual beauty, could give without it. Just as we say of men that 
their words are beautiful and true, but what we want to know, 
before we can thoroughly believe in them, is their actions,—so, 
in all reverence, men must say, and whether they say or not, 
will think, of God. * This is all very fine,’ they will think, 
‘and no doubt very true, about God's inspiring all the best 
thoughts and best actions of men ; but there will always be a diffi- 
culty in saying what is inspired and what springs out of a man’s 
own character; besides, if we had to inspire another, we might 
tell him nothing but what was pure and noble, and yet not be 
willing to do it ourselves. What we want to know is, what is 
God in Himself? Will Ife suffer, if it is necessary, to extirpate 
sin? Will Ie sacrifice Himself for us as He wills that we should 
do for Him? If not, His life and character are not sharply enough 
defined to give regeneration to human society.’ Now, the answer 
to this question is not purely spiritual or moral ; it is historical. 
And we take it, that on the true answer to it the future of Chris- 
tian Churches depends. If we accept the Incarnation, the question 
is answered, and a great historical Church rooted in God. If not, 
we lapse into pious and noble rationalism, as pious and as noble- 
as you please, but still without any of the same root in God's 
personality and action as the Incarnation gives us. It is natural 
enough that the Bishop of Natal, in the necessity of defending his 
position as to the fallibility of Scripture, should omit to bring out 
fully the historical side of our Church's faith. And though we 
notice the deficiency in his sermons, we do not in the least intend 
to charge him with having abandoned the central fact of the 
Christian theology. 

Not to dwell too much on Dr. Colenso’s omissions, we may say 
that there is much beautiful, noble, and thoroughly Christian 





brought to light. ‘This of course is a part, and a great part, of 
divine revelation, but we doubt if it is the greatest part, and we 
are far from saying that the Bishop of Natal so believes it. But 
it is certainly true that in his reaction against the doctrine of | 
external authority, he at present limits himself almost exclusively 
to impressing on his people that God teaches them in the Bible 
what the conscience and reason might teach us without apostles 
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teaching in these sermons. Especially the sermons on the Com- 
munion are fullof fine teaching nobly expressed. This, for instance, 
in answer to those who are superstitious enough to believe they in- 
crease their spiritual responsibility by joining in the sacramental 
service, is put with great reality and vigour :— 

“ And lot us remember also, that wo cannot avoid tho responsibility 
of feeding on this Living Bread, by abstaining altogethor from coming 
to the Holy Table. For we incur it whenever wo hear the Living 


Word, and His Voice reaches the heart, and comes home to the con- 
science, and tho call is made upon us by the Divine Lord of the soul to 
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receive and obey that truth which we hear. Then will it be seen 
whether we are true living men, true disciples of Christ, true children 
of God, or not,—when the ‘ flesh and blood of Christ is poured into our 
ears,’ as St. Jerome says, and we either devoutly feed on this spiritual 
food, eating and drinking Eternal Life, or lightly heed or disregard it. 
But so, too, neither can we be deprived of this privilege by any cir- 
cumstances of our own position, or by any acts of our fellow-men. We 
may be living, more especially in a country like this, far away from the 
appointed minister and the means of grace. But, if we feed by faith 
on the Living Word of God,—if the Spirit of Christ dwells in our 
hearts, ‘by faith, and love, and obedience, and conformity to His life 
and death,’—then, as Bishop Jeremy Taylor says, ‘we do every day 
communicate,’ and no earthly circumstances, no earthly power, can 
deprive us of this.” 


How thoroughly Christian is the Bishop of Natal’s spirit, and how 
excessively unlikely is a recent rumour that he excommunicated, 
or intended to excommunicate even, the hostile party which, 
without any authority, elected a bishop in his place, the following 
paragraph will sufficiently prove:— 


“ That Feast, which should have been the brightest light upon our 
path, as the sign of our love to one another and of God's love to us all, 
has been made to cast the darkest shadow. At this moment, as we 
know, the three great bodies of European Christians, the Greek Church, 
the Roman Church, and the English Church, have no communion with 
each other. And in England itself there are large Christian societies 
which do not communicate with one another. While here also, as we 
know, in South Africa, the threat of excommunication has been launched 
against any who shall not have been guilty of immorality of life, or 
have even avowed great differences in religious opinions, but shall simply 
have taken a different view as to their duty under certain circumstances, 
But let us, my brethren, not so ‘learn Christ.’ Let us welcome to our 
fellowship all who love Him,—all who love God and who love man,— 
whatever their shades of opinion may be. If the laws of our Church do 
not yet allow free access to the Table of the Lord, for all such as these, 
if they will,—for all who are ‘pure in heart,’ ‘ meek,’ ‘merciful,’ ‘peace- 
makers,’ ‘hungering and thirsting after righteousness,'—for all whom 
Christ himself pronounced to be ‘blessed,’—let us confess this to be a 
blot in our system, a stain upon our feasts of charity; and let us do our 
best, as time and opportunity shall serve, to help towards a better state 
of things than this—one more in accordance with the will of our Lord. 
But let us each, individually, seek to be ‘in charity with all,’—above 
all, with such as these, whom God our Father assuredly holds in His 
embrace, whatever our earthly differences of creed may be.” 


The style of these sermons is, not unnaturally, hasty. There are 
many great imperfections of form in them, especially an undue 
tendency, no matter what the subject, to diverge into proof of the 
fallibility of the Bible, & propos sometimes of nothing ; but allowing 
for all these imperfections, and what we hold as the greater 
imperfection of the omission above discussed, there are but few 
living Bishops of the English Church who have published anything 
80 real, so earnest, so manly. 





THE BATTLE-FIELDS OF 1866.* 
Nonz of the specialcorrespondents employed during this German war 
have made any special mark. ‘The war was a very great one, and 
some very good men were ‘ out,” but one unnoticed speciality in 
the organization of this diplomatic service of the people is that it 
always requires some time to develop its full power. The corre- 
spondents want a few preliminary days to get en rapport with 
Officials, to find out who can tell them things, and to shake off 
their preconceived impressions. ‘They have no offices to go to, no 
traditions to take up, no ‘‘ services” to supply them by order 
with the information it is so difficult without aid to acquire. A 
man may be accredited to the best men in Berlin, in a way which 
implies that they will heartily assist him, and may know German 
thoroughly, and yet if he does not know Berlin may be for a 
week very much inferior to himself. The campaign of 1866, a 
campaign as important in its results as any of those which pre- 
ceded 1815, fought itself out while correspondents were shaking 
themselves into their stools. Of all the acute, experienced English- 
men employed, only two were of much use in describing the 
battles fought, the rest being obliged to content themselves pretty 
much with describing the organization which led to the victory 
and defeat, and the political feeling of the populations whose for- 
tunes victory or defeat so grievously affected. Of these “ corre- 
spondents of the morrow” the best, to our mind, is Mr. 
Edward Dicey. He has been in many countries, after or dur- 
ing many events, and though his letters are a little thinner than 
usual, thinner, for instance, than his letters from Italy, which 
have a sub-taste of sympathy with Italians, or from America, 
where a naturally keen intellect was excited to the utmost 
by a sense that he knew and his correspondents did not, he 
still retains his old qualities, his power of acute observation, and 
that passionless impartiality, an impartiality which is apathetic 
without being indifferent, which gives his writings their peculiar 
flavour. Read, for example, his account of the occupation of 
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Prague. Everything is treated without enthusiasm and without 
bias, nobody is blamed, everybody is excused, but still you leaye 
that chapter with a feeling that the Prussian occupation was a 
very civilized form of military tyranny, that it was a frightful 
calamity for Prague, and that Prague, on the whole, showed legg 
spirit and less feeling than it ought to have shown, which is, we 
take it, precisely the impression Mr. E. Dicey intended to produce, 


“With all the best will and the utmost grace in the world, they could 

not conceal the fact that they are here as conquerors. Everything, from 
great to small, is made subservient to their convenience ; everybody, 
from the greatest noble to the smallest burgher, has to give way to their 
pleasure. The palaces of the Wallensteins and the Clam-Gallas arg 
turned into quarters for the officers of the Royal staff. Every house hag 
soldiers billeted upon it; the hotel in which I live is set down forg 
hundred. It is with colours flying and bands playing that the troops 
enter the town. Every day, too, detachments of Austrian and Saxon 
prisoners are marched through the streets, escorted by Prussian soldiers, 
The prisoners are, for the most part, men discharged from the hospitals, 
where they have been nursed kindly enough, and, so far as their treat. 
ment is concerned, they have little, I think, to complain of. But still, 
even toa more apathetic people than the Bohemians, the spectacle of 
their own troops being marched, disarmed and guarded, through the 
streets of their own capital, would be intolerably galling. The prisoners 
are followed invariably to the railway station by crowds of the towns- 
people, chiefly of the poorer class, and often amongst the crowd you can 
see women crying bitterly. Let mo add that on the whole I bolieve the 
Prussians have behaved very well in Prague, and have not given more 
annoyance to the inhabitants than was inseparable from thair position, 
and a certain want of geniality that is characteristic of the nation. But 
still, even with the best disposed troops, the citizens must often be sub- 
ject to insolence and outrage. Only the other night, as I was informed 
by a foreign eye-witness, a Prussian soldier who had got drunk drew his 
sword in the high street, cut an inoffensive passer-by over the head, and 
then planted himself in the middle of the street, threatening to cut down 
everybody who approached. The policemen, though they wero armed, 
were afraid to interfere, because they had no power of touching a 
Prussian private. Happily, after some time, an officer rode up, and on 
the soldier's refusing to go home, he summoned the guard, and had the 
man disarmed. I am told the man will probably be shot for threatening 
his superior officer; but if it had not been for the arrival of this official, 
the passers-by would have been at the mercy of this drunken ruffian, 
I cannot doubt that similar cases of a less aggravated kind occur here 
constantly, and that, as a rule, the citizens have to submit patiently to 
outrages of this sort.” 
Had the invaders been English or French troops, no man’s life and 
no woman’s honour would have been safe, but still minor miseries 
of this kind are not pleasant, and it is with a feeling of grim satis- 
faction one reads the remark & propos of a grand festival in Prague, 
which the Prussian conquest did not disturb :—‘t It was perhaps 
natural enough that the bands which belonged to the Burgher 
Guards should select the Diippel march, and other Prussian patriotic 
airs, to suit the taste of their audience. I rather doubt whether, 
if the English were quartered at Rouen, a French band would 
play ‘ Rule Britannia’ upon the quays out of their own free choice ; 
but each people has its own ways of manifesting its feelings.” 
The whole of the letters are in the same tone. In a very quiet, 
easy way Mr. Dicey gives us a full account of Heligoland during 
its season, explains the rabbit story, which made some fuss in our 
newspapers a year or so ago, lets us see that the Governor, Major 
Maxse, quiet, decent man, is a little too auxious to be a nine- 
teenth-century governor, and exposes a monstrous abuse,—the 
toleration, or rather legalization, of a “ regular “ silver hell” ina 
British possession :— 

“There is always a lower depth somewhere, and there may be worse 
conducted gaming-rooms than these English ones of ours. All I can say 
from my own small observation is, that they are not to be found in 
Germany. I quite admit that the public of the Heligoland roulette- 
board is decidely inferior to that of the Rhine Bads. Instead of the 
Russian princes, English noblemen, Wallachian boyards, and Spanish 
grandees, whom you may see interspersed among the mixed company of 
Homburg and Baden, you have here a dead level of Hamburg clerks, 
German oflicers, and Bremen brokers. They are not fine players, and 
they don’t play high enough to invest their losses with even a spurious 
dignity. The vast majority of the gamblers potter about with shillings 
and half-crowns, exhibit an indecent exultation when they win half-a- 
dozen thalers, and wrangle about their losings. Still, for all that, the 
profits of the bank are large. Half-crowns mount up wonderfully fast 
when the ball goes spinning round with scarcely a minuto’s stoppage 
between the deals; and you have only to look at the worn, eager faces 
of the players to see that their losses are to them, at any rate, by no 
means insignificant. It is this paltry, sordid play which suits best the 
purposes of a hell. Nobody ever broke the bank in Heligoland; nobody 
departs from the island carrying money away with him. Driblets by 
driblets, the coffers of the bank are filled; and every year there are 
hundreds of visitors who lose everything they have with them before 
they can get away from this British gaming-room. In every German 
Spiel-Bad I am acquainted with, there exists a salutary provision forbid- 
ding the inhabitants of the town to enter the rooms; but here, under 
English rule, the doors are open to everybody; and every clerk and 
shopboy and servant in the place is exposed to the temptation of know- 
ing that, if he has got a shilling in his pocket, and happens to guess the 
right numbers, he may win more iu half-an-hour than he is likely 
ever to earn by a year’s honest labour.” 


There is no principle which we are aware of which compels 4 
civilized government to forbid either lotteries or gaming-tables. 
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If people are fools enough to pay away their cash for a ghost of a 
chance of multiplying it tenfold, they have a right to do it in one 
way as well as another, and we never stop their doing it on "Change 
or by speculation in sugar. It is just one of those cases in which 
experience is the only guide, and, on the whole, experience teaches 
us, in the present state of the world, and amongst its half civilized 
populations, that it is best to suppress State lotteries and public 
gaming-tables. On the whole, therefore, we think any official 

n, say Sir F. Rogers, who read Mr. Dicey’s book, would be 
inclined to suppress this particular pandemonium and restore 
Heligoland to its natural position, a quiet bathing-place for North- 
West Germany, so small that it is very doubtful whether the 
North Sea will not eat it up, so decorous that male and female 
residents bathe by order on different sides of the island. Mr. Dicey 
gives us an equally slight, but still more readable and useful, ac- 
count of Hanover. He thinks, like most other sensible English- 
men, that, on the whole, it is well for Hanover to become a pro- 
yince, but he has a feeling, nevertheless, that it is partly English, 
does not like to see the lion and unicorn taken down, and rather 
sympathizes with Hanover, which, ‘‘ with much good reason, ex- 
tremely dislikes the idea of losing the Court.” 

With all his lightness of touch, Mr. Dicey has distinct views. 
They are only * views,” and views, moreover, by a man accus- 
tomed to write leaders, but still they are the views of a singularly 
cool, impartial, and yet sympathetic brain. The general judg- 
ment which he forms upon the North German Confederation is that 
it is a mere preliminary to fusion, will be fused rapidly into a single 
kingdom, whether that be called Prussia or North Germany. He 
supports this view by a statement which we believe to be true, 
that independence under such circumstances means nothing but 
subjection, and by a paragraph which is valuable as a compendium 
of statistics :— 


“Prussia will onter the North German Confederation with a population 

of upwards of 23,500,000. The remaining members of the body will con- 
sist of Saxony, with 2,343,944 inhabitants; Mecklenburg-Schwerin, with 
552,612; Saxe-Weimar, with 220,201; Saxe-Meiningen, with 178,065 ; 
Saxe-Altenburg, with 141,839; Mecklenburg -Strelitz, with 99,060; 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, with 164,527; Oldenburg, with 301,812; Anhalt, 
with 193,046; Schwarzburg-Sondershausen, with 66,189 ; Schwarzburg- 
Rudolstadt, with 73,752; Reuss-Schleitz, with 43,924; Reuss-Greitz, 
with 86,472; Schaumburg-Lippo, with 31,382; Lippe-Detmold, with 
111,336; Hesse-Homburg, with 27,374. Taking the most favourable 
estimate, the non-Prussian States of the new Bund will not number 
more than 5,000,000. Their territories are detached, and stuck in 
different parts of Prussia, like plums in a pudding.” 
We hear a good deal of Saxon politics in the newspapers, and are 
@ little apt to forget that it is not to Prussia what Wales is to 
Great Britain. The whole population of the new States is not to 
North Germany what Lancashire and Yorkshire are to the United 
Kingdom, and have just as little interest in combining against it. 

Mr. Dicey is not enthusiastic for the Prussian Army. We 
suspect he does not quite like Prussians, a feeling shared by other 
human beings, and though he acknowledges the merit of the 
Prussian Army, thinking it fairly equal to the French in organiza- 
tion and superior in physique, he believes the summons to the 
Landwehr disorganized society ; 

“As to the extraordinary efficiency of the Prussian military ad- 
ministration, I think very little positive evidence has yet been 
brought forward. The troops were certainly badly clothed and 
shod. In a very fertile country, with railway communication open 
in their rear, the army was ill supplied with provisions and medi- 
tines. Considering the shortness of the campaign, the fact that it was 
conducted during the most favourable portion of the year, and the 
extent to which the labour of transport was lessened by the railways, 
the mortality in the Prussian Army was enormous—far more so, I 
believe, than in the Austrian; and this excessive mortality I have in- 
variably heard ascribed, both by native and foreign medical men, to the 
insufficient food with which the men were supplied, and to the unneces- 
sary privations to which they were exposed. I wonder whether in 
England we should boast of the excellence of our military administra- 
tion if our troops were sent into the field without tents, and had in 
Consequence to sleep night after night without shelter of any kind. 
Nor is there any proof that the Prussian system is particularly favour- 
able to the development of military talent. General Moltke is doubt- 
less a strategist of a very high order; but, with this single exception, 
no officer high in command has given sign of exceptional ability.” 


The real lesson taught by the war is, in his judgment, that, cwteris 
paribus, educated troops who know what they are fighting for, and 
care about it, will beat uneducated troops who do not know and 
do not care, a truth which, with this readable book, we commend 
to the attention of every British voter. 





WHO “INVENTED” THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH ?* 
Tue first requisite to a sound decision of any question is that its 
terms be well defined. In order to decide who “ invented ” the 
Electric Telegraph, we must set out with something like a distinct 


* The Electric Telegraph : Was it Invented by Professor Wheatstone. By William 
Fothergill Cooke, Esq. 1806. ‘Third Thousand. 








notion of what we mean by its “invention.” All whose concern 
with patents has ever made them acquainted with the claims of 
rival “inventors,” know that the name of that genus irritabile is 
legion. When we attempt to trace back to their historical 
origin such inventions as the steam-engine, steam navigation, 
steam railway locomotion, or photography, or electric telegraphy, 
we find it, in each instance, difficult or impossible to assign to any 
one man exclusive paternity of the original idea of any one of 
those inventions, or even undisputed priority in putting the prin- 
ciples involved in them to the test of practical experiment and actual 
application. It will in general be found that the acquired know- 
ledge and felt wants of each age suggest similar efforts in each 
field of invention to many men at one time. Hence the number of 
bona fide competitors for the palm of invention in every applica- 
tion of scientific principles to practical use, and hence the difticulty 
of assigning that palm without having laid down plainly before- 
hand upon what positive grounds and for what precise achieve- 
ments we mean to assign it. For example, if we had to decide 
the question,—who was the inventor of photography ?—we are 
referred back to the production of sun-pictures, long before 
Daguerre or Talbot. We find Thomas Wedgwood producing 
such pictures on paper by aid of a preparation of nitrate of silver 
so far back as the year 1790, only he could not /iz them ; and the 
subsequent experiments of Davy equally failed to do so. Or if 
we seek the traces of the original invention of steam locomotion, 
perhaps we must go back to find them to a luckless French pro- 
jector, Solomon de Caus, in the seventeenth century, who got 
shut up in the Bicétre for pestering Cardinal de Richelieu with 
his premature discovery that by the power of steam it was possible 
to navigate ships and drive carriages. We should certainly at 
least have to go back to Cugnot and Symington, in the following 
century, who produced working models of locomotive engines in 
France and in Scotland. We should have to go back, at all events, 
to Trevethick and Blenkinsop, who early in the present century 
actually put locomotives down on railways, and made them keep 
moving and carry coals. Why are the names of these phoneers of 
railway locomotion consigned to the background of the history of 
applied mechanical science, and why does George Stephenson's ulti- 
mate practical embodiment of the previous results of the inventive 
faculty of other men, who had probably more of that faculty than 
himself, bear off all the honours of the invention of steam locomo- 
tion from all his precursors and all his competitors in that long 
laboured field? Simply because George Stephenson was the first 
to work out the problem of steam locomotion to successful prac- 
tical purpose, and raise it from a toy or hobby to a thing of use. 
It was in the power of persevering development and practical 
adaptation that he excelled all his clever precursors and competi- 
tors; and it was the accomplished result, not the original con- 
ception of that result as attainable, nor even the exhibition of 
the first specimens of its partial attainment, which identified his 
name for all future time with the honour of that invention. 

Five and twenty years back, the question was referred by Messrs. 
Cooke and Wheatstone to the arbitration of the late Sir Isambard 
Brunel and Professor Daniell—in what proportions was to be 
attributed to each of them, the merit of the invention of the 
Electric Telegraph, of which they were joint patentees in this 
couptry. ‘The gentlemen referred to gave a well weighed award, 
with both the parties professed to consider satisfactory, and 
which concluded as follows :— 

“Whilst Mr. Cooke is entitled to stand alone as the gentleman to 

whom this country is indebted for having practically introduced and 
carried out the Electric Telegraph as a usetul undertaking, promising 
to be a work of national importance, and Professor Wheatstone is ac- 
knowledged as the scientific man whose profound and successful re- 
searches had already prepared the public to receive it as a project 
capable of practical application, it is to tho united labours of two 
gentlemen so well qualified for mutual assistance, that we must attri- 
bute the rapid progress which this important invention has made 
during the five years since they have been associated,” 
In subsequent years the rapidly realized success and recognized 
value of the invention gave rise to recurring eruptions of the 
controversy, which the arbitration above cited had been benevo- 
lently intended to set at rest. 

As Professor Wheatstone has naturally had all the advantage on 
his side of that controversy which could be derived from scientific 
sympathies (that we may not say camuradcries), at home and 
abroad, and as to have been previously known in the world of 
science no less naturally drew after it the prevalent disposition in 
scientific circles to ascribe to him the lion’s share of merit in any 
joint achievement wherein science was concerned, Mr. Cooke is the 
party who has felt aggrieved by the monopoly of honours for the in- 
vention of the Electric Telegraph persistently claimed by, and f~~ 
quently taken for granted as exclusively due to, his late scientifi- col- 
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league. We confess the merits of the case seem to us to lie in a nut- 
shell, as soon as it is stated with the precisionindispensable in all such 
cases. We should be disposed to follow the eminent electrician, Mr. 
Varley, who lately addressed a letter to our weekly contemporary 
the Reader on the subject, in substituting for the question,—who 
invented the Electric Telegraph? the question,—who introduced it 
: : , a, “ > . 
as applicable to practical use ? Assuredly neither Professor Wheat- 
stone nor Mr. Cooke can Jay claim to the honours of the original 
invention of electric telegraphy. We may borrow, as the most 
concise we have met with, Mr. Varley’s enumeration of their 
scientific precursors :— 

“As each property of Electricity became known, its velocity being 
popularly considered instantaneous, it immediately suggested the idea 
of its application for rapid communication to a distance. Telegraphs 
were actually made and worked from one room to another, by means of 
static electricity, as far back as the last century, but the first person 
who proposed a telegraph worked by the voltaic battery, and who realized 
it, was Semmering. On the 6th of August, 1809, he constructed a 
telegraph, and exhibited it working through 2,000 feet of wire. This 
telegraph depended upon the decomposition of water by voltaic electri- 
city. In the year 1802 Romagnosi discovered (and published the fact 
in Paris in 1804) that when a magnetized needle is submitted to the 
action of a galvanic current it is deflected. In 1819 Oersted drew 
more particular attention to this fact, and from it resulted the galvano- 
meter and the electro-magnet. It was Robert Norman, of the sixteenth 
contury, to whom we owe the dipping needle, which gave rise to the 
vertical galyanometer or needle telegraph. The needle telegraph was 
the one first used in this country practically. Electric telegraphs of 
different forms were proposed or invented by many. There were 
Alexander, Steinheil, Davy, and several others, all obtaining com- 
munication in different ways by means of voltaic electricity. Baron 
Schelling seems to have been the first to have constructed a sub- 
marine telegraph under the River Neva, at St, Petersburg. It 
was he who constructed the first electro-magnetic telegraph, and 
in 1830 the Emperor of Russia saw it at work at Schelling’s resi- 
dence, when a distant mine was exploded by electricity before the 
Emporor. The same year Schelling started on a journey to China, 
and took his telegraph with him. He says he found it of great service, 
as it procured him introductions, and assisted him greatly in the object 
of his journey. To Sir William Watson is due the credit of having 
pointed out that the carth can be used to complete an electric circuit, 
and thus only one wire is necessary, instead of two. It will, therefore, 
be seen that telegraphs were not only constructed, exhibited, and 
worked at a very early date by scientific men, but that Sommering had 
even proposed and exhibited his telegraph in 1809, which he deseribed 
could be worked ‘ by night, as well as by day.’ Ina word, the inventors 
of the electric telograph are legion.” 

One more inventor, before themselves, of electric tele- 
graphy has received due honour from Messrs. Cooke and Wheat- 
stone, and has received some passing notice in our own columns— 
Mr. Ronalds. ‘‘ In 1823,” says Mr. Cooke, in the preface to the 
first edition of the pamphlet now before us, ‘‘ Mr. Francis Ronalds, 
a gentleman well known in the scientific world, published his 
Descriptions of an Electric Telegraph, and of some Other Electrical 
Apparatus, a work of originality and merit, although, as Mr. 
Ronalds proposed to work by frictional electricity, through a wire 
enclosed in a glass tube, his telegraph was not adapted for prac- 
tical use.” 

In 1836 Mr. Cooke, then a young man pursuing anatomical 
studies at Ileidelberg, saw there for the first time a telegraph 
model at work—that of Baron Schelling—and foreseeing at once 
the great advantage that would result from its practical applica- 
tion in the then infant railway system of this country, set himself 
strenuously to put that idea into working shape. ‘‘ So diligently,” 
says Mr. Varley, ‘did he pursue this object, that within twelve 
months he had invented a telegraph suited for practical use.” 

“Tt was Mr. Cooke who first applied the attraction produced by 
voltaic electricity to the descent of a clock train, to control its motion or 
to ring a bell—an important step in practical telegraphy; and he at 
once entered into negotiations with the then Leeds and Manchester 
Railway for the construction of a telegraph on their line. After this he 
found many difficulties in his way the moment he had to telegraph 
through long distances, and immediately applied to the fountain-head 
for information, viz., to Professor Faraday. He was subsequently 
advised by Dr. Roget to consult Professor Wheatstone, who had then in 
his possession at King’s Collego a considerable length of insulated wire 
ready for experimental purposes. In 1837 Cooke and Wheatstone took 
out their first patent; and the Electric Telegraph shortly afterwards, 
thanks to Mr. Cooke's enthusiasin and energy, took root and spread over 
the length and breadth of the land.” 

The whole matter of controversy between Mr. Cooke, the 
practical projector, and Professor Wheatstone, the scientific 
coadjutor, in the great work of the introduction of the Electric 
Telegraph into Europe, appears to us, as we have already said, to 
lie in a nutshell. There can be no doubt at all of the direct 
and important bearing on that achievement of Professor 
Wheatstone’s previous electrical experiments and discoveries. 
Indeed, there could have been no other motive why Mr. 
Cooke should have sought association with Professor Wheatstone 
in pursuing his own efforts for practical application to actual use 
%. the scientific principles and results with which he had first 





a 
become acquainted at a German university, and the experi. 
mental application of which had been already anticipated more 
than forty years back by Mr. Ronalds, one of those luckleg 
pioneers of great inventions who so seldom persevere or succeed 
so as to reap their fruits. That the controversy still appears tg 
remain unsettled seems to us to arise less from any distinctly 
stated dispute of facts, than from some want of distinctness 
in estimating the weight to be attached to facts undisputed, 
From the very fact that the two first patentees of electrie 
telegraphy in England, Messrs. Cooke and Wheatstone (we 
place the names in the same order as they stand in the patent), 
found occasion to associate themselves together to carry out the 
invention, it appears to us out of the question that either of 
them should assert a just claim to its sole merit. Professor Wheat. 
stone must have been qualified to bring to bear upon it scientific 
principles and experiments which Mr. Cooke could not supply 
single-handed, or the latter had no conceivable motive for seeking 
him as a partner in his undertaking. On the other hand, that 
undertaking must already have assumed a substantive shape, and 
must have presented itself with ‘¢ a provoking probability of suc. 
cess,” as Sir Anthony Absolute says, or Professor Wheatstone 
would have had just as little motive for partnership with Mr, 
Cooke. We must suppose Professor Wheatstone’s skilled scien. 
tific co-operation to have been highly important to the speedy 
successful carrying out of the practical enterprise first started 
in that shape by Mr. Cooke, but we cannot suppose the “ ener- 
gic nature and shaping mind” of the latter to have hal less of 
motive force in the detailed conduct of the enterprise, than they 
undoubtedly had in the first determined pursuit of it as a prac- 
tical enterprise at all. ‘ Many philosophers,” says Mr. Varley, 
with truth, ‘‘ have invented electric telegraphs; many had foreseen 
their great use; but the one man of indomitable energy, perse 
verance, and foresight, who took the matter up, and forced the 
public into its recognition, is undoubtedly William Fothergill 
Cooke.” 


r r 
CURRENT LITERATURE. 
—_——_ 

The Sermons of Mr. Henry Smith, some time Minister of St. Clement 
Danes, London. With a memoir of tho learnod Author, by Thomas 
Fuller, B.D, Edited by the Author of Our ITeavenly Home, &e. 2 vols, 
(Tegg.)—A reprint of sermons originally published soon after the author's 
death, which took place in 1600. Mr. Smith, commonly called “ the 
Silver-Tonguod Preacher,” was evidently a man of note in his day. 
“His church was so crowded with auditors, that porsons of good quality 
brought their own pews, ¢. ¢, their legs, to stand thereupon in the 
alleys.” THe was very plain-spoken with theso persons of good quality, 
upon one occasion preaching a sermon on the duty of all mothers to 
nurse their own children, which so powerfully affected many persons of 
honour and worship, ladies and gentlewomen, that they presontly re- 
manded their children from the vicinage round London, and endea- 
voured to discharge the second moiety of a mothor, Some there were, 
however, who considered Mr. Smith, because a bachelor, an incompetent 
judge hereof, as unacquainted with feminine infirmities. But Mr. 
Smith, whatever elso he may have been unacquainted with, was very 
well acquainted with tho Scriptures, and he overwhelms tho ladies and 
great gentlewomen with Scriptural arguments in favour of the practice 
which he enjoins. Thus, from the words “ nursing mothers” he shows 
that mothers should be nurses, apparently forgetful of the fact that 
“nursing fathers” is also a Scriptural phrase. His sermons abound 
with similar applications of Scripture phrascology, but often so tersely 
and quaintly expressed that one is apt to overlook the irrelevancy of 
the argument or illustration on account of the way in which it is 
presented, especially as apart from them the preacher can appeal very 
forcibly to the conscience. His chief attraction, however, to tho reader 
lies in the individuality of his style, indicative of that individuality of 
character, which has a charm in all ages for hearers, and the absence of 
which in the majority of preachers—a mischief that can only be remedied 
by limiting the function of preaching—leads to the general complaint 
about sermons. Amongst those who were attracted by Mr. Smith’s 
quaint eloquence was Lord Burleigh, who, we are told, “ set a character 
of peculiar respect upou him.” Ho apparently could not help expressing 
himself epigrammatically, yet with no sort of cynicism; for if he 
chanced, as he very often did, “to fall on sharp reproof, he wrapped it up in 
such pleasing expressions that the porsons concerned therein had their 
souls divided between love and anger at the hearing thereof.” There is 
nothing noteworthy in his theology. He is called a Puritan divine in 
the preface, but his bias was obviously more practical than doctrinal. 
He has an occasional fling at the Papists, but they are by no moans 
uppermost in his mind. He merely uses them as illustrations. He 
is chiefly concerned to wage war with wickedness in the auditors whom 
he sees before him ; and this he does with great earnestness, mingled with 
much humour and some pathos. 
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The Imperial Bible Dictionary. Edited by Rev. P. Fairbairn, D.D. 
[lustrated by numerous engravings. 2 vols. (Blackie and Son.)— 
One's first impulse on looking at these two handsome volumes is to 
wonder why so much labour and capital should have been expended on 
a now Bible dictionary. It is the fourth work of the kind that we have 
had before us within a very limited period, and amongst the four is 
the elaborate publication edited by Dr. Smith, which might have been 
supposed adequate to the requirements of at least this generation. 
But Dr. Fairbairn has anticipated our perplexity, and informs us that, 
after mature deliberation, it has been dotermined that there is still room 
for a Bible dictionary constructed on sound principles of Scriptural inter- 
pretation. And Rev. J. Morgan, D.D., of Belfast, whocuntributes his mite to 
a great mass of testimony in favour of the work, elucidates the statement 
by the remark that there has been a false liberality in the admission of 
erroneous views in the best Bible dictionaries. Our readers will easily 
understand from this what they may expect to find in these volumes; 
excellent botanical, zoological, and topographical articles, and such 
criticism as can be produced by good and able men who would think 
that there was something wrong with them spiritually, if they were 
glowed to come to any other than the so-called orthodox conclu- 
sion. Let us, however, do full justico to the care and labour that have 
been bestowed upon the work; where doctrinal prejudices do not in- 
terfere, the information is unimpeachable ; the printing, too is admir- 
able, and the illustrations, both wood and steel, deserve especial notice. 
The former, lavishly interspersed through the text, and very neatly 
executed, “include representations of p!ants and animals, of the more 
notable scenes and places, of Eastern garbs and manners, and of the 
remains of ancient skill and handicraft connected with domestic, social, 
and religious life.” Tho steel plates, representing the more interesting 
towns and landscapes, some twenty in number, reflect the highest 
credit upon both artist and engraver ; all are good, and somo of remark- 
able merit. We have been particularly pleased with the Mount Sinai 
of Mr. Walton, the Pozzuoli of Mr. Leitch, the Antioch of Mr. Warren, 
the ruins of Casarea of Mr. Bough, and the Ephesus (restored) of Mr. 
Falkener; but wo dare say that this selection might be challonged. Of 
the freshness and attractiveness of the whole body there can be no 
doubt; and poople who, like the Archbishop of Canterbury, consider that 
the difficulties of the present day were all settled long ago by Arch- 
bishop Usher, could not do better than provide themselves with the 





Imperial Bible Dictionary, from which, skipping the critical articles, that 
may in their case be ‘taken for read,’ they can derive nothing but 
pleasure and profit. Indeed, the illustrations will, we have no doubt, 
attract many purchasers who may object to the strong Scotch flavour 
of the doctrinal statements, and think the statement that “ Biblical 
criticism is stained with sin” a hard saying. 

William Hogarth's Essays on the Man, the Work: and the Time, By G. A. 
Sala, (Smith and Elder.)—This reprint from the Cornhi/l Magazine is 
not without considerable merit of a certain kind. Mr. Sala’s digressive 
and interjectional style will always repel some people, who cannot be 
bribed to endure it by any amount of graphic reporting. But for those 
who are not fastidious in this particular, and delight in vivid pictures 
of superficial life, that gentleman's writings have a groat attraction. 
Let any one accept Mr. Sala as his guide in history, just as he would 
for an excursion on the Continent, and ho will find, as in this volume, 
all the outer life of the period perfectly reproduced. Tho last century, 
above all, is just the material that suits this author; and all its varied 
groups, rich in colour and full of contrasts, aro depicted with great feli- 
city of touch in these pages. 

Three Hundred Esop'’s Fables. Literally translated from the Greek. 
By Rev. G. F. Townsend, M.A, With 114 illustrations designed by 
Harrison Weir, and engraved by J.Groenaway. (Routledge.)—We have 
here our old friend /Esop in a new and very attractive dress. Like a good 
many of our old friends, he has had to submit to severe investigation; 
Sir George Lowis and others have overhauled him, and reduced him to 
a very shadowy state of existence. The editor informs us that he has 
availed himself of all the learning of modern times, and has been 
induced by what has been discovered to undertake a complete renova- 
tion of the received English text, and to bring it back to the epigram- 
matic terseness of the original, whether that original is to go by the 
name of JEsop or of Babrius. But we suspect that the boys, and girls 
too, for whom the book is intended will take very little notice of the 
learned preface, and will apply themselves diligently to the study of 
Mr. Weir's vigorous and humorous designs. The majority of these are 
capital; the artist has fully entered into tho spirit of the fables, and 
given the various creatures just the expression that the toxt requires. 
The publishers have added the luxury of good type and toned paper, 
and so produced a volume which is really worthy of the special atten- 
tion of the friends of youth. 
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addressed to the Editor, but to the Publisher, 1 
Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 

TERMS oF SusscriPrion.— Yearly, £1 10s. 4d. ; 
Half- Yearly, 15s. 2d.; Quarterly, 7s. Td.; in 
advance, postage included. Single copy, 6d. ; by 
post, 7d. 





EOOKS RECEIVED. 


Longmans and Co.—Arithmetic Step by Step; Life 
and Opinions of a Fifth-Monarchy Man, by the Rev. 
Edward Rogers; lementary German Grammar, by C. 
W. F. Fischer-Fischart ; Colenso’s Shil ing Arithmetic ; 
First Steps in Reading and Learning, by A. K. Isbister ; 
Official Correspondence respecting the Alabama; 
Buckle’s History of Civilization in England, 3 vols; a 
Discourss on Continuity, by W. K. Grove; the 
Elements, by W. L. Jordan, Vol. If ; Whose are the 
Fathers? by John Harrison; the Church and the 
World, by Rev. O. Shipley. 

Chapman and Ha!l—Vittoria, by George Meredith, 3 
Vols; Up and Down the London Streets, by Mark 
Lemon ; Idalia, by Ouida, 3 yols.; Owen Meredith’s 
Poems. 

Dean and Son—Our Children; 
Exiled Prince, by S. J. Emery. 

Seeley, Jackson, and Co—The Iufant’s Magazine ; 
Children’s Friend. 

J. P. Nimmo—Romance of the Old Town of Edin- 
burgh, by Alexander Leighton. 

Charles W. Wood—Woodburn Grange, by William 
Howitt, 3 vols. 

Jackson, Walford, and Co—Micah, the Priest-Maker, 
by T. Binney. 

Deighton, Bell, and Co—The Godhead of Jesus, by 
F. H. Perowne. 

Clareudon Press—Xenophontis Opuscula Dindorfii. * 

William Ridgway—Cobden’s Political Writings, 2 vols. 

Smith, Elder, and Co.—The Clergy and the Pulpit, by 
M. L. J. Mullois; tLe Science of Moderation, by W. 
Cave I homas; Japanese Odes, by F. V. Dickins. 

Macmillan and Co.—Hymus of Christ, by the Rev. 
W. C. Smith; Cambridge Union Speeches; the 
Pibvlesome Words of Jesus Christ, by C. J. Vaughan, 


Diletto, or the 


Triiboer and Co.—Priestc:aft, by F. Robertson ; 
Hours of Work aud P.wy, by Frances Power Cobbe ; 
the Unity of Truth. 

F. Warne and Co.—May and her Friends, by E. M. B. ; 
First Steps in the Better Path; Hidden Seuse, by kK. RK. 
Babingion. 

Johu Murray—Warriors of the Civil Wars, by the 
Hon. Sir E. Cust, 2 vols. 

J. Russell Smith—The Shakespeare Expositor, by 
Thomas Keightley; Critical Notes of the New Testa- 
ment, by Samuel Sharpe; Publishers aud Authors, by 
James Spedding, 





Costumes of the People of India, by J. Forbes Watson. 
A. Strahan—The Reign of Law, by the Duke of Argyll. 
James Parker and Co.—Tenures of Kent, by Charles 

J. Elton. 

W. and R. Chambers—Practical Chemistry, by 
Stevenson Macadam. 

Williams and Norgate—Christian Perfectibility, by 
R. W. Mackay, M.A. 

Tinsley Brothers—Jessie’s Expiation, by Oswald 
Boyle, 3 vols.; From Waterloo to the Peninsula, by G. 
A. Sala, 2 vols. 

, ~~ ae Otley, and Co.—Meta's Letters, by Mrs. 

Ensell. 

W. Hunt and Co.—The Religion of Redemption, by 
R. W. Monsell, B.A. 

Bartram and Co., New York—The Glory and Shame 
of England, by C. E lwards Lester, 2 vols. 





DUBLIN EXHIBILION, 1305. 
K LNAHAN’S LL WHISK Y.— 


This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
leliei 


Hon, Secrerany—F. W. Chesson, Esq. 

The Jamaica Committee having been advised that the 
facts disclosed in the R sport of the Royal Comm ssioners 
afford a proper groand for an indictment for murder to 
be preferred against Mr. Eyre anl the other persous 
concerned in the trial and execation of Mr, Gordon, 
and that no other mode of vindicating the law in refer- 
ence to those facts is open to t!em, they have instracted 
their solicitors to proceed forthwith with an indictment 
against Mr. Eyre. As witness~s have to be brought 
from Jamaica, some delay is unavoidable. 

Subscriptions should be forwarded t» the Treasurer, 
Mr, P. A. Taylor, M.P., Aubrey House, Notting hill; or 
to Mr. F. W. Chesson, the Hon. Secretary, 65 Fleet 
street, London. A complete list of subscriptions will 
shortly be published. 

In order to correct a false statement which has been 
advertised in some of the public journals, it is necessary 
to explain that the Commit ee have 10 connection, either 
directiy or iadirectiy, with any of the civil actions which 
have been commenced against Mr. Eyre and Colonel 





Dublin Prize Medal. Itis pure, mild, mellow, " 
aud yery wholesome. Sold in bottles, 33 8d each, at the 
retail houses in London, by the agents in the principal 
towns in England; or wholesa’e, at 8 Great Windwill 
street, London, W.—Observe tha rel seal and pink label; 
cork branded “ Kinahan's LL Whisky.” 


TONIC BITTERS.— 
Unrivalled stomachic stimulant, palatable and 
wholesome, is WATERS’ QUININE WINE. Sold by 
Grocers, Oilmen, Coufectioners, &:., at 503. a dozen. 
Manufactured by WATERS and WILLIAMS, 2 
Martin's lane, Cannon street, Lond on. 











SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS’ 
\ ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
This de‘icious condimeut, pronounced by Con- 
neisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by Lea aud Pernins. 

The publicare respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that Lea and PeRnins 
names are Ou wrapper, label, botie, aud sto,per. 

ASK FOR “LEA AND PERRINS'" SAUCE. 

Sold Wholesale fur Export, and by the Proprietors; 
Worcester; Messrs. CKOSSE and BLACKWELL, 
Messrs. BARCLAY and Sons, London, &c., &., and by 
Grocers and Vilmen universally. 


FIELDS HARD PARAFFINE 
CANDLES. 

The LONDON. Svll everywhere at 1s 3d per Ib., 
Warranted equal to any Others at the price, having 
besides the advantage of the patemt tapering ends, 
hiting ali candiesticks, and reudering uunecessary 

scraping and the use of paver. 


OUNG’S HARD PARAFFIN 

CANDLES.—Beautiful, transparen', and highly 

illuminating. 1s 3d per pound. Suld everywhere. 
“ Young's Hard " marked on tip of each candle, 

















Nelson. 
ewsees PAMPHULETS, 
No. V. 
Just Pa lished. 
MARTIAL LAW, SIX LEEITHERS to the “DAILY 
NEWS.” 


By Freperick Harrtsox, of Lincolu's Inn, Barrister- 


Price One Shilling. 
Published by the Jamaica Committee, 65 Fleet Street. 


Will Shorily be Published, 
. I. 


avu. 

ILLUSTRATIONS of MARTIAL LAW in JAMAICA, 
Compiled from the Report of the Royal Commissioners 
and other Blue-Books laid before Parliament. 

By Joun Gourir, Advocate, 

Barrister of the Island of Jamaica, and late Counsel of 
the Jamaica Committee befure the Royal Comamussion, 
Price One Shilling. 


Published by the Jamaica Committee, 65 Fleet Street. 


frietos' PRIZE MEDAL PARAF- 
FINE CANDLES. (The Original) Is 8d per Ib. 
FIELDS’ PATENT SELF-FITTING 
CANDLES, in all s:zes. From 1s per lb. upwards. To 
be had of all dealers. 
P ROTECTION from FIRE, 
BRYANT and MAY'S 
PATENT SAFErVY MATCHES 
ARE NOP POISONOUS. 
LIGHT ONLY ON THE Box. 
Sold everywhere. 
pure PICKLES, SAUCES, JAMs, 
&c., and Tabls Delicacies of the highest quality, 
See Lancet and Dr. Hassall s Report. 
May be obtained from al! Grocers and Oilmen, and 
Wholesale of the Manufacturers, 
CROSSE and BLACKWELL, Purveyors to the Queen, 
Soho square, London. 
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WILLCOX & GIBBS’ NOISELESS FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 


SILENT, SIMPLE, COMPACT, ARTISTIC, EFFICIENT, DURABLE, AND CHEAP. : 
Executes Hemming, Felling, Tucking, Binding, Cording, Quilting, Braiding, and Embroidery ; 
will do all kinds of Domestic Work; cannot be put out of order, and is learned in an hour; in 

short, it is the CHEAPEST and MOST PERFECT FAMILY MACHINE. 


Printed Directions with every Machine. 


Illustrated price-lists gratis and post-free. 


Instructions gratis. 


All Machines warranted. 
Inspection invited. Price from £3. 


CHIEF OFFICE, 135 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 








HANDELIERS in BRONZE and 
ORMOLIU, for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, 
CanDELaABea, Moperaror Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, 
China, and Glass. Srarverres, in Parian, Vases, and 
other Ornaments in a Show-room erected expressly for 
these articles. 
OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 
SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, Wall Lights, and Lustres for 
Gas and Candles, Table Glass, &c. 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 15s. 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 

All articles marked in plain figures. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreigu, suitable for 
Presents. 

Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly exe- 





LONDON—Show-rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 


BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show-rooms, Broad 
street.—Kstablished 1807. 


STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
LENFIELD STARCH. 
AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862, 
This unrivalled Starch is 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by Her Majesty's Laundress to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Her Majesty’s Lace Dresser declares it to be 
THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; 
and the above award by some of the most eminent 
scientific men of the age 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and London. 
VERLAND TRUNKS for INDIA.— 
Illustrated PRICED LISTS of Overland Trunks, 
Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, Leather Bags, 
Gabin Furniture, &c., will be forwarded on application 
to THRESHER and GLENNY, Outfitters, neat door to 
Somerset House, Strand, London. 


by VERTIBLE OTTOMANS for 

Centre of Rooms, to form two settees and two 
easy chairs, a great improvement on the ordinary otto- 
man. Only of T. H. FILMER and SON, Easy Chair 
and Sofa Manufacturers, 31, 32, and 28 Berners street, 
Oxford street, W., and 34 and 35 Charles street, W. 
—An illustrated price list sent post free. 


ASY CHAIRS and SOFAS by 
HOWARDand SONS.—Owing tothe increasing 
demand for these goods, for which Howard and Sons 
have so high a reputation, additional space has been 
devoted to them in their warehouses, 26 and 27 Berners 
street, Oxford street, both material and workmansbip 
employed being of the very best quality. Howard and 
Sons solicit an inspection of their new Chalet Chairs, 
an indispensable luxury in every drawing-room. 


HE INVIGORATIVE NERV 

















NERVINE 
ESSENCE.—The most scientifically prepared and 
most powerfully nutritive cordial ever introduced ; re- 
stores to their normal condition all the secretions, on the 
integrity of which perfect healihdepends. It is aspecitic 
for debility of all kiuds, aud trom its containing, a nong 
other ingredients, pepsine and phosphate of soda, will 
— highly beneticial to the nervous and dyspeptic 
rice 8s. per bottle, or four quantities in one for 22s 
Bole agents, Messrs. Baumgarten and Cv., 52) Oxford 
street, W.C., and 8 Cullum street, Fenchurch street, 
E.C., London. 


IEBIG’S EXTRACT of MEAT 
(EX 1TRACTUM CARNIS LIEBIG). 

Caution.—Several imitations of Extract of Meat hay- 
ing appeared in the market, LIEBIG@S EXTRACT of 
MEA'TCOMPANY (Limited), 43 Mark lane, London, give 
Notice that theirs is the only extract of meat analyzed and 
guaranteed genuine by Baron Liebvig (the Director of the 
scientific department of the Company), and authorized 
by him to be designated by the above names. Kvery 
jar of the Company's Extract bears Baron Liebig’s 
certiticate. The frade supplied at wholesale prices. 


INDIGESTION. 
| Sage onal CAMOMILE PILLS. 
Gentle Aperient aud Powerful Tonic. 
Sold everywhere, in bottles, ls iid, 23 9d, and 11s. 


OLLOWAY'S OINTMENT & PILLS. 
—The dishearte..ed by ill-health need not be in- 
consolable, till they have houestiy given a fair trial to 
these trusty medicaments. One grand fact to be uoted 
ir, that they are impotent to do mischief in any case, 
because both Ointment and Pills are composed of the 
finest balsame, which purity, regulate, and strengthen 
the animal economy. Every one may confidently re- 
commend these remedies to their trienas atilicted by bad 
health ; they will free them from di-ease, and confer ou 
them the greatest good man can desire. oth external 
aud internal maladies have succumbed to the persever- 
jug use of Holloway’s Ointment and Pills, when the 
duration of some, aud the excruciating pains of others, 
have detied o:dinury measures. 


<3. 
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H J. and D. NICOLL, Tailors to the 

@ Queen, Royal Family, and the Courts of Europe, 

114 to 120 Regen: street; 22 Cornhill, London; 10 

Mosley street, Manchester ; and 59 Bold street, Liver- 

pool. 

SPECIALILIES—In OVERCOATS for Driving, of 
milled and treble Devon and Melton 
Waterproof Cloths. These coats are 
made with double-stitched edges in 
a new form, with great style and 
neatness. 

SPECIALITIES—In MORNING and EVENING 
SUITS for full dress and other pur- 
poses. 

SPECIALITIES—In OVERCOATS for the Prome- 
nade or Demi-Dress, of light, warm, 
fine soft cloths, lined throughout 
with silk, quilted in swan's-down. 

SPECIALITIES—In DRESS SUITS for Boys. 

SPECIALITIES—In DRESS KNICKERBOCKER 
SUITS for Boys. 

SPECIALITIES—In OVERCO ATS for Boys. 

H. J. and D. NICOLL, Merchant Clothiers. 


OTICE REMOVAL 


TABLE GLASS, CHINA, and CHANDELIERS, 
J. DEFRIES and SONS 
have now opened their 
NEW CITY SHOW ROOMS, 
Containing an entire new, extensive, and beautiful stock 
of the above Goods, of their own manufacture. 

An inspection of their latest designs in Lamps, Chan- 
deliers, Breakfast, Dinner, aud Dessert Services, &c., is 
respectfully invited. 

147 HOUNDSDITCH. 
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Just published, 2d; sent by the Author for 3 stamps. 
GLINESS and BEAUTY; being a 
Pamphlet descriptive of articles and means used 
for improving the appearance. By ALEX. ROSS, 243 
High Holborn, London. 


PANISH FLY is the acting ingredient 

in ALEX. ROSS'S CANrHARIDES OIL, which 

speedily produces Whiskers and thickens Hair. 3s 61, 

53 6d, and 10s 61.; sent by post for 54, 84, and lit 

stamps. AIEX. ROSS, 248 High Holbora, London, aud 
all Chemists. 


ONDERFUL DISCOVERY.—Corns 

cured in one day, by using ALEX. ROSS'S 

CAHIROPO. This preparation gradually dissolves the 

Corn in a few hours, removing the very root. Price 43 ; 

sent by post for 6) stamps. 248 High Holborn, London, 
and all Chemists. 


HAikc URLING FLUID, 248 High 

Holborn, London.—ALEX. ROSS'S CURLING 
FLUID curls Lidies’ or Gentlemen's Hair immediately 
it is applied. Sold at 33 64, 5s 6d, and 19s 6d; sent free 
for 54, 84, and J44 stamps. Had of all Chemists. 


REY HAIR, 248 High Holborn, 

London.—ALEX. ROSS'S HAIR DYE produces 

a perfect colour imme liately it is used. It is perma- 

nent, aud perfectly naturalin efect. Price 33 6d, 53 Ud, 

and 10s 6d; sent by post for 54, 84, and 144 stamps; 
and all Chemists. 


AIR DESTROYER. — 248 High 

Holborn, Loudon. —ALEX. ROSS'S DEPILA- 

TORY removes superfluous hair from the face, neck, 

and arms, without effect to the skin. Price 3s 6d, 5s 6d, 

and 10s Gd; sent for 54, 84, aud lid stamps. Had of 
all Chemists. 


piris REMOVER.—AIL Diseases of 

the Skin are improved by one dose of ALEX. 
ROSS'S VEGETABLE SKIN PILL. They remove 
redness, sallowness, &c. 23 9d and 7s 6d; or post for 40 
and 100 stamps. ALEX. ROSS, 248 High Holbora, 
London, aud all Chemists. 


LEX. ROSS’S ENAMEL (as used by 

Madame VESIRIS). All Imperfections of the 

Skin are hidden by its use, and a transcendent beauty 

produced to the face. Price 10s 6d, sent for stamps. 
248 High Holborn, London, and all Chemists. 


HAk COLOUR WASH.—By washing 

the head with this beautifully perfumed Wash, 
iu seven or ten days the hair assumes its original colour, 
and remains so by an occasional usiug. 10s 6d, seut for 
stamps. ALEX. ROSS, 248 High Holborn, London, 
and all Chemists. 


ELICATE and CLEAR COM- 
PLEXIONS, with a delightful and lasting fra- 
grance, by usiug the celebrated UNITWD SH#RVIC E 
SUAP TABLELS, 4d and Gd each. Manufactured by 
J.C, and J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth, 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chaudler. 
































r HO MSON’S CORSET. The 
* GLOVE-FITLING,” ou February 10, 
THOMSON’S CRINOLINES. NEW 


. STYLES, ou February;10. 





SPECTACLES. 
PERFEC [LY ADAPTED by the 
VISOMETER. 

An INSTRUMENT for rigitly ASCERTAINING the 
| FOCAL LENGIH of EACH EYE—these Very fre 
| quently differiug—forming the only safe method for 
| Suiting Defective Vision with Optical Aid so a3 to Pras 
| serve the blessings of sight ts EXTREME OLD AGg, 

From Patnctpat Sik Davip Brewster. 
| “T have seen and examined Mr. Salom’s apparatus fop 
ascertaining the focal length of each eye, with the view of 
fitting them with suitable spectacles or eye-glassas, ang 
there can be no doubt that it is well adapted for thoge 
purposes.” Prices most moderate. 

SALOM and CO., 137 Regent stre2t, Lonlon, Ww, 
and 93 Prince's stre2t, E linburgh. : 


TH ONLY SALVATION for WEAK 

EYES.—The prickly, watery, and burning sensa. 
tions 8» injurious to the eyes caused by the usa of gas 
and other artificial lights, are entirely obviated by 
SALOM'’S Her MAJESTY'S READING LAMP, | Pries 
from 10s 6d. Catalogues gratis. 

SALOM and Cv., 137 Regent street, London, W, 
and 93 Prince’s street, Edinburgh. 





ose St ne 
IMPERIAL TOBACCO MANUFACTORIES 
OF THE 
FRENCH GOVERNMENT, 


—) ——- 


GENUINE CIGARS SUPPLIED AT LOWEST 
PRICES. 





The French Penny “ Bordeaux” and the Three- 
penny “Havannsah” specially recommended, 
Orders of £1 sent free on receipt of renittance, 

109 Strand, W.C. R SMILH, Manager. 


" ASPHALTE ROOFING FELT. _ 
ONE PENNY per Syuare Foot, 
(eocacs and CO., Manufacturers, 


63 New Ear! street, } . 
34 Bread street, London, E.C, 
59 GeorGce SquaRe, GLAsGow. 
2 Gorke Pizzas, Liverpoon. 








7 TEA CHEAPER THAN EVER. 
HILLIPS and COMPANY'S, TEAS 
are BEST and CHEAPEST. 
STRONG BLACK TEAS, Is 64, 23, 23 41. 
VERY EXCELLENT BLACK 1EA is now only 23 64 
per pouud. 
PHILLIPS and CO, TEA MERCHANTS, 
8 KING WILLIAM SIREEL, CITY, LONDON, £.Q 
RARE, CHOICE, GENUINE COFF®E, Is 41 parlb 
A Price Current Post Free. Sugars at Market Prices. 
PHILLIPS and CO. have no ageuts. 
PHILLIPS and CO. send all Goods CARRIAGE 
FREE by their own Vans, within eight miles of No $ 
King Will.am sireet, City, aud send J'eas, Coffees, and 
Spices carriage free to any Railway Stauon or Market 
Town in the United Kingdow, if to tue value of 40a or 
upwards. 


een. — MORSON’S PEPSINE 

WINE.—MORSON'’'S PEPSINE LOZENGEBare 
perfectly palatable forms for admiuistering this p>pular 
remedy for weak digestion. 

Manufactured by T. MORSON and SON, 31, 33, 124 
Southampton row, Russell square, Loudoa,W.0. Pepsine 
Wine in bottles at 34, 5s, aud lJs each. Lozenges in 
boxes at 2s Gdand 4std eich. Pepsiue Globules in 
bottles, at 2s, 33 6d, and 63 6d each, 


BY ROYAL COMMAND, 
yf BtAcuic PEN-MAKER 
a TO THE QUEEN. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT 

Respectfully directs the attention of the Commercial 
Public, and all who use Steel Pens, to tue inco.nparable 
excellence of his productions, which, for quality of 
material, easy action, aud great durability, will ensure 
universal preference. 

They can be obiained Retail of every dsaler in the 
world; Wholesale, at the Works, Graham street, Bir 
mingham; 91 Jolin street, New York; aud at 37 Grace- 
cuurch st: eat, London. 


YOUGHS, ASTHMA, and INC[PIENT 
CONSUMPTION are EFFECTUALLY CURED 
by KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES, Statistics 
show that 50,U0U persons anuually fall Victims to Pul- 
monary Disorders, includiag Consumption, Diseases oi 
the Chest, and the Respiratory Orgaus. Preveutioa is 
at all times better than cure; be therefore prepared, 
during the wet aud wiuter seisun, with a supply of 
KEATING'S COUGH LOZENGES, wuich possess the 
virtue of averting as well as curing a cough or cold; 
they are good alike for the young or for the aged. 
Prepared and sold in boxes, ls 1}d, and tias, 23 9d, 
4s 6d, and lis 6d each, by THUMAS KEATING, 
Ciemist, &c., 79 Sc. Paul's Churchyard, Loadon. Re- 
tail by all druggists aud pateut medicine veudors in the 
world. 


Widder and ADVICE to 
INVALLDS 


BEWARE of SPURIOUS IMLTATIONS of Dr. J- 
COLLIS BROWNE'S CULORODYNE, the original 
aud only geuuine, which is the best, safest, and most 
effectual remedy fur 
COUGHS, COLDS, BRONCHILIS, CONSUMPTION, 
ASIHMA, WHUOPING CUUGH, CROUP, DIAR- 

KRHUEA, COLIC, CRAMP, RUEU MALLSM, 
NEURALGIA. 

Observe.—None genuine without the words, * Dr. J. 
Collis Browne's Chlurodyne” on the Guverament 
stamp. Uverwhelming medical t stumony accompanies 
euch vottle—Sole mauufactu.er, J. 1. Daveuport, 33 
Great Russell sweet, Bloomsbury, Loudon, [he innmense 
dewand enavles the proprieturs to reduce the price; ib 
is now Suld iu bottles, ls L}d, 23 94, 43 Gd, aad 1 
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Ss 
IVIL SERVICE of INDIA.—CAN- 
) DIPATES intending to present themselves at the 
OPEN COMPETITION, commencing on April 9, are 
reminded that certificates of b’rth, health, and charac- 
ter should be sent to the Office of the Civil Service 
Commissioners on or before Ist February. 


et - 19 wWrirabnt 
EOLOGY. — KING’S COLLEGE, 
LONDON.—Professor TENNANT, F.G.S., will 
commence a Course of T.ce‘ures on Gevlogy on Friday, 
January 25,at 9 a.ra. They will be continued on each 
succeeding Wednesilay and Friday at the same hour. A 
shorter course will be given on Weduesday evenings 
from 8 to $. First Lecture, January 3). ,Text-book, 

« Lyell’s Elements ¢ f Geology.” 

R. W. JELF, D.D, Principal. 

a AEVEVE? OGa TURE ET Cue e ere 
NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
—Portraits recently taken, uniform in style, of 
Professors Dit MORGAN, SEELEY, MORLEY, 
BEESLY, KEY, and others. Price 1s each (by post 
1s 1d), from Mr. CRELLIN, Photographie Studio, 162 

Regent street, W. Lists sent on application. 

“The Professors of University College are here very 
well delineated.” —Spectator. 

“A pleasant souvenir toa member of that College, 
and a treasure to the collector of celebrities.”— 
Athen#um. 

RANSFER of SCHOOL.—A Lady, 

qualified to give First-C'ass English Instruction, 

who desires to open a SCHOOL without being involved 

in the requisite pecuniary outlay, may make an advan- 

tageous arrangement by applying to “S.,” care of Mr. 

HOLDEN, Hovkseller, Church street, Liverpool. A 
handsome salary will be given, if prefer:ed. 


| ieee BETWEEN SCHOOL and 
COLLEGE. 
The Rev. JAMES RUMSEY, M.A., Pembroke College, 





Oxford, Rector of Llandough, Cowbridge, late Vice- 
Principal of St. Edmund's Ha!!, 
RECEIVES THREE PUPILS for OXFORD 


MATRICULATION, 

Appress — LLANDOUGH RECTORY, Cowbridge, 
Glamorgan. 
UNDAY EVENINGS for the PEOPLE 
—St. MARTIN'S HALL, January 20, Rev. J. W. 
LAKE (of Warwick) on “Science and its Relation to 

Religion,” with Sacred Music. 
Sittings (6d, Is, and 23 Gd) may bo taken at the Hall 
on the evening. Admiszion free by doors in Wilson 

street, commence at 7. 


HEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE.— 
Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. F. B. Caarrerron. 
MORNING PER! ORMANCES of the Grand Panto- 
mime on Monday, Wednesday, and Saturday. Children 
and Schools at reduced prices, Commence at 2 o'clock. 
Free list entirely suspended. 

On Monday next, January 21, the Performances will 
commence with the Comedy by George Colman, the 
younger, in Three Acts, entitled, JOHN BULL. Job 
Thornberry, Mr. Phelps; Mary Thornberry, Mrs. Her- 
mann Vezin, Isabel Adams, H. Vandenhoff. After 
which the Drury Lane Comic Christmas Annual, 
entitled, NUMBER NIP; or, HARLEQUIN and the 
GNOME KING of the GIANT MOUNTAIN; Scenery 
designed and painted by Mr. William Beverley. 
Characters in the opening by M’sses Lydia Thomp- 
son, E. Bodenham, Hudspeth, Madile. Ferena Stussey, 
Tom Matthews, C. Seyton, F. Barsby, and Master 
Perey Roselle. The Harlequinade includes Hi&rry 
Boleno and Mr. C. Lauri, Clowns: Messrs. W. A. 
Barnes and J. Morris, Pattaloons: Messrs. J. Cor- 
mack and S. Saville, Harlequins; Madame Boleno 
and Madile. Adéle Marion, Columbines. ‘The Infant 
Drummer, Master Vokins. Au Irish Jig, by Misther 
Paddy’ Son. The Devil's Chapeau, by Majilton the Gro- 
tesque. ‘I'he whole produced under the direction of Mr. 
Edward Stirling. 

Prices:—Private boxes, 1, 2, 3, 4. and 5 guineas; 
Stalls, 7s ; dress circle, 5s; first circle, 4s ; balcony seats, 
8s; pit, 2s; lower gallery, 1s; upper gallery, 6d. Box 
office open from Ten ti!l Five daily. Doors open at 
half-past six, commence at seven. 

















LOCKS, CANDELABRA, BRONZES, 
and LAMPS.—WILLIAM 8S. BURTON invites 
inspection of his Stock of these, displayed in two large 
Show Rooms. Each article is of guaranteed quality, and 
some are objects of pure Vertu, the productions of the 
first manufacturers of Paris, from whom William 8. 
Burton imports them direct. 
Oo, 7s 6d to £45 0s Od. 
Candelabra, fiom ....... 138 6d to £16 10s Od per pair. 
Bronzes, from ......... 183 Od to £16 163 Od. 
ps, moderateur, from 63 04 to £9 Os Ud. 
Pure Colza Oil ........ +. 4s per gallon. 


ILLIAM 8S. BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING [RONMONGER by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a CATA- 
LOGUE gratis and post paid. It contains upwards 
= 600 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock of Ster- 
ing Silver and Electro Plate, Nickel Silver and 
Pnlannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hut-water Dishes, 
toves, Fenders, Murble Chimney-pieces, Kitcuos 
Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns and 
Kettles, Clocks, Table Cu lery, Baths, Toilet Ware, 
Turnery, Iron aud Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room 
Cabinet Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices, and Piaus 
w the Twenty large Show-rooms, at 39 Oxtord stre.i, 
+31, 14,2, 3, and 4 Newman street ; 4,5, aud 6 Percy s 
Place ; and 1 Newman yard, Londou. 








JATIN % > , ‘ xe 
INNEFORD’s FLUID MAGNESIA. 
lhe Medical Profession for ‘birty Years have 
*pProved of this pure solution of Maguesia as the best 
relhedy fur acidity of the stomach, hearcburn, headache, 
~ aud indigestion ; aud as the best mild aperien, 
oa CuusU.utions, especially adapted for ladiest 
pr en, and infauts—DINNEPORD and CU., Cue- 
= , 172 New Lond street, Loudon; amd of ail other 
Cwists turoughout the world. 





CLOSE OF THE BOOKS OF 
MHE SCOTTISH EQUITABLE 
(MUTUAL) LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Established 1831. 

The ASSURANCE LISTS for the Thirty -Sixth year 
will be Closed on Ist March. 

Proposals lodged at the Head Office or any of the 
Agencies, on or before that date, will obtain the advan- 
tage of One Year's Additional Bonus over later Pro- 
posals. 
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Postion or THE SOcreTY aT Marcu, 18; 





Existing Assurances... eee ee d8,338, 
Accumulated Funds ........00..08eeee+ eooee 1,649,720 
Annual Revenue ~.e. cocscece 237,008 


The whole Profits belong to the Assured, who are 
expressly freed from all responsibility. 
The Vested Bo nus Additions amount to £1,491,390. 
Forms of Proposal, and all information, may be 
obtained at the Head Office or Agencies. 
GEORGE TODD, Manager. 
WILLIAM FINLAY, Secretary. 
Edinburgh, January, 167. 
London Office—26 Poultry. 
ARCHIBALD T. RITCHIE, Resident Secre‘ary. 


RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 30th August, 
1851. Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserve fund, 


£444,000. 

Court or Drirecrors. 
Chairman—HARRY GEORGE GORDON, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairmau—WILLIAM SCOTT BINNY, Esq. 
James Blyth, Esq. Testock Robert Reid, Esq. 
Duncan James Patrick F. Robertson, Fsq., 





Kay, 


Esq. .P. 
Alexander Mackenzie, Esq. | James Walker, Esq. 

Chief Manager—Charles J. F. Stuart, Esq. 
Bankers—The Bauk of Englaud; the Union Bank of 
London. 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, Ponlicherry, 
Ceylon, Hong Kong, Shanghai, Yokohama, Singapore, 
Mauritius, Meivourne, and Syduey, on terms which may 
be ascertained at their office. They also issue circular 

notes for the use of travellers ®y the overland route. 

They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India, the purchase and sate of Indiau securities, tha 
safe custody of Indian Government paper, the receipt of 
interest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c., and the effecting 
of remittances between the above-named depeude icies. 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards, re- 
payable at 10 days’ notice, aud also for longer periods, 
the terms for which may be ascertaiued on application 
at their office. 

Office hours, 10 to 3 ; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadneedle street, London, 1866. 


THE ROYAL INSURANCE COM- 
: PANY is open to appoint a FEW ADDITIONAL 
AGENTS. Applications are invited ouly from geutie- 
meu of adequaie position, and possessing the requisite 
iufluence and energy. 

The ROYAL is ONE of the LARGEST INSURANCE 
OFFICES in the WORLD. 

Capital, Two Millions Sterling. 

Amount of Fire Premiums in 1865 ., £414,733 
New Life Policies issued in 1365 fur., £836,603 
Life Bonuses the largest ever continuously declared by 
any Company. 

Policies for £1,000 effected = 1845 now increased to 
80, 


we 





PERCY M. DOVE, Manager. 
J. B. JOHNSTON, Secretary in London. 


Royal Insurance buildings, Lombard street, London, 


S? UTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
kK COMPANY. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 

Business is conducted direct with South Australia 
and by Agency with the other Australiau Colonies upon 
Current lerms, 

WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 

London, 54 Old Broad street, E.C. 

CCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN! 
Every one should therefure provide against them. 
£1,000 IN CASE OF DEATH, OR £6 PHR WEEK 
while Laid up by Lnjury, caused by 
ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND 
(Riding, Driving, Hunting, Shooting, Fishing, &c.), 
May be secured by an Annual Payment of from £3 to 
46 63 to the 
RAILWAY PASSEN GERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
‘The oldest established and largest Company in the 
World insuring agaiust 
ACCIDENTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
64 Cornhill, E.C.; and 10 Regent street, S.W. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 








Mr. EPHRAIM MOSELY can only be coasalted in 
London, at his resideuce, 9 Grosveuor street, Grosveuur 
square. 

ARTIFICIAL TEECH. Imp rtant improvement, and 
great reductivn in prices. 

\ R EPHRAIM MOSELY, 
J SURGEON-DENLISL, 9 Grosvenor street, Gros- 
venor square. Sole inveator aud exclusive patentee of 
Artiticial Leeth on @ soft, elastic, chemically prepared 
india-rubber gum. No wires or unsightly fusteuings 
are required; tuey are more natural, duravile, aud com- 
fortable tuan auy yet introduced, and are avout tie 
specific gravity of cork, thus Combiniug ligutuess aod 
durabiliiy beyond any yet produced. Lucey are seil- 
adhesive, render support to the adjviniug teeth, are 
fitted ou @ perfectly paiuless priuciple, aud supplied ac 

charges wituin tue reach of all. e 
Clergymen, Lesturers, aud Public Speakers will find 
this system paruicuiarly adapted tv their waits; It Coum- 
bines cOmplece euuucialiou aud perfect uustication, 
Cousultation free. 
Observe.—No connection with any one of the same name. 











Now ready, price 21 1s, 


MHPOY BIOS KAI WOMMMATA: 
an Historical anl Critical Essay. By J. N. 
VaLetra, Professor of Greek, Editor of “ Epistes of 
Photius,” &¢, &c., &c. 
London , TrvusNeR and Co., Paternoster row. 





Ready this day, an entirely New Editioo, handsomely 
bound, price 5s. 

MACKET's FREEMASONRY. A 
4 Lexicon of Freemasonry. Conta/ning a defini- 
tion of all its communicable terms, notices of its His- 
tory, Traditions, and Antiquiues, and an account of all 
the Rites and Mysteries of the Ancient World. By 
ALnert G. Mackey, M.D., Secretary-General of the 
Supreme Council of the U.S., &., &., &e. 

London: CHARLES Grirrin and Co., Stationers’ Hall 
court. 





A New aud Enlarged Edition, price 63. 
EOLOGY for GENERAL 
READERS. By Dayrp Paas, F.RS.E. 
Contents .—The Crust we dwell upon—Waste and 
Reconstruction —Vulcanism—The Primary Periods 
Fossils—The O ld Red Sandstone—Coal and Coal-Forma- 
tions—The Old Coal-Measures—The Secondary Ages—- 
Tertiary Times—Ice—The Glacial or Ice Epoch—Recent 
Formations— Man's Place in the Geological Reoord— 
Order and Succession of Life—What of the Future? 
W. Biacxwoop and Sons, Edivbargh and London. 





This day is published, in small 8vo, 5s. 
ESPERIDUM SUSURRKI.  Sublege- 


rant Thomas J. BellinghaurBrady, A.M, Robertus 
Yelverton Tyrrel), A.B., Maxwell Corinvc Callinan, A.B., 
Collegi 8.8. et Iudiv. Trin. juxta Dublin Alumni. 
Rivinatons: London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 


UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.— 
i NEW BOOKS.— NOTICE, — Nearly all the 
Books advertised in this day's Spectutor are in circula- 
tion or on sale at MUDIE’S SELKUT LIBRARY. 
Fresh copies of a!l the principal new works continue to 
be added as the demand increases, aud an ample supply 
is provided of all the best Forthcoming Bo ks as they 
appear. First-Class subscription, One Guinea per 
annum, Commencing a: auy date. lrospectuses on 
application. 

MUDIE’3 SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, New Oxford 
strect. 

TNGLAND'S INDUSTRIAL SUPRE- 
MACY.—PRIZE HSSAYS. 
_ The Editor of the NEWCASTLE WEEKLY CH 
NICLE will give Two Prizes—one of £25 and a secod 
of £5, for the two best Essays on the present position 
and future prospects of the [ron Trade in this countay, 
with especial reference to the increasing competition of 
the Belgian Iron Manufacturers; and to the political 
ani social influences which have contributed to the 
rapid development of the Iron Trade in Belgium. 

Each Essay should occupy four coluinns of the CHRO- 
NICLE (minion type), and be sent in addressed to the 
Editor of the NEWCASTLE WEEKLY CHRONICLE, 
on or before February 14, A motto must be marked on 
every essay, and a private letter enclosed to the Editor, 
giving the name aud address of the writer. 


RAMER’S GUINEA MUSICAL 
SUBSCRIPTION entitles Subsc:ibers to select 
and retain as their own property FiViE GUINEAS’ 
WORTH of their SHEKT MUSIC eale dated at the 
tnarked price. —Prospectuses can be had or forwarded 
ou application. 
P Cnaees and Co. (Limite d), 201 Regent street, Lon- 
on, W. 
N.B.—Schools ara requested to apply for C. and Co.'s 
private Circular, 
HAT will this COST to PRINT? 
An immediate answer to the inquiry, aud a 
SPECIMEN BOOK of TYPES, with information for 
Authors, may be obtained on application to 
R. Barrerr aud Sons, 13 Mark lane, London. 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 

STATIONERS and PAPERMAKERY AGENTS. 
192 FLEET STREET, coruer of Cusnecory lie, B.C, 

The Public supplied at Wholesale Pricss, and 

Carriage paid to the country on Orders exceeding 20s, 

CREAM or BLUE NULE PAVER, 3s, 43,aud 58 
per ream, 

PATENT STRAW NOTE, 23 ant 24 61 par ream. 

OUTSIDE HAND-MADE FOULSUAY, 33 6d per 
ream. 

PATENT STRAW FOOLSCAP, 63 6d per ream. 

BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 43 and Us 64 per ream. 

LELLER-PAPER for M33., plain, 43; culed, 4a 9d 

r ream. 

SEKMON PAPER, plain, 53; ruled, 54 6d por rean. 

CREAM or BLUE ENVELOPES, 43 6d, 63 6d, and 
7s td per 1,000, 

CHEAP BUFF ENVELOPES for CIRCULARS, 
28 6d and 3s per 1,000. 

THICK BLACK-BORDERED 
per 10u. 

COPY-BOOKS, superfine paper, 4) pres, 23 per doz, 

An ILLUSTRATED PRICK-LIst of Lukstants, 
Stationery Cabinets, Despatch Boxes, Postage Scales, 
Puotographic Albuns, Wriuas Cases, &c., post free. 

Established 1841. 


“The RULN of the FEW is the GALN of tho MANY.” 
‘PYHE Panic of °66 and its consequent 
depressivu of the Colouial Markets ensuies the 

“east INDIA TEA COMPANY” to Or FER TEAS 
LUWEK THAN EVER. 

S.x Pounds of Good Tea for 63 64, can’t be dear. 

Tue Company's KALSUWS by the Clipper Ships are 
really delicivus. 

9 Great St. Helen's Churchyard, Bishopsgate street, 
Jauuary 1, 1307. 
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TRAVELS AND ADVENTURES. 





A NEW SERIES OF 


“CHOICE TRAVELS.” 


Under this title it is intended to issue New Editions 
of VOYAGES and TRAVELS, possessing permanent 
interest, in convenient-sized yolumes, printed in clear 
type, on good paper, with Illustrations when necessary, 
#0 as to form a compact library of Instructive and En- 
tertaining books, suitable for all Classes of Readers. 


Already published. 


a 
Hon. Robert Curzon’s Visits to 
the MONASTERIES of the LEVANT. With Illus- 
trations, post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


Sir Francis Head’s Bubbles from 


the BRUNNEN of NASSAU. With Illustrations, 
post 8vo, 7s 6d. [This day. 


To be followed by, 


Lord Dutferin’s Letters from 


HIGH LATITUDES; being some Account of a 
Yacht Voyage to Iceland, Jan Mayen, and Spitz- 
bergen, &c. With Illustrations, post 8vo. 


4. 
Mr, Layard’s “Nineveh;” a 


Popular Account of a First Expedition to Assyria. 
With Illustrations, post 8vo. 


Mr. Layard’s “Nineveh and 


BABYLON ;” a Popular Account of a Second Ex- 
pedition to Assyria and Babylonia. With Lilustra- 
tions, post 8vo. 





Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





STATE OF IRELAND. 
This day, 8vo, 2s. 

A FEW WORDS on the RELATION 
of LANDLORD and TENANT in IRELAND, and 
in other Partsof the UnitedKingdom. By the Earl 
of Rossr. 

Jonn Mvrnay, Albemarle street. 


POPULAR ONE-VOLUME EDITIONS. 
New and Cheaper Edition, with Portraits, royal 8yo, 
10s, cloth boards. 

BOSWELL'S LIFE of JOHNSON: 
including the TOUR in WALES and the HE- 
BRIDES. With Notes by Lord Stowell, Sir W. 
Scott, Sir J. Mackintosh, Lockhart, &c. Luited by 
Mr. Croxen. 





2. 
New and Cheaper Elition, with Illustrations, royal 8vo, 
7s, cloth boards. 
Rev. GEORGE CRABBE’S POETICAL 
WORKS, with his Letters, Journals, and a Life. 
With Notes by Sir W. Scott, Heter, Moore, &c. 


8. 
New and Cheaper Edition, with Mlustrations, royal 3vo, 
93, cloth boards. 

LIFE of Lord BYRON. With his 
Letters and Journals. By THOMAS Moore. With 
Notes by Jetfery, Heber, Wilson, Moore, Gifford, 
Crabbe, Lockhart, &c. 


4, 

New and Cheap Edition, with Portraits and Illustrations, 

royal 8vo, 9s, cloth boards. 

Lord BYRON’S POETICAL WORKS, 
complete, with Notes by Jeffery, Heber, Wilson, 
Moore, Gifford, Crabbe, Lockhart, &c. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle street. 








NEW EDITION OF ‘‘ SELF-HELP.” 
Now ready, a New Edition, thoroughly revised and 
rewritten, with much additional matter, post 8vo, 63. 


SELF-HELP. With Illustrations of 
CHARACTER and CONDUCDY. By SaMvet 
SmiLes, Author of “ Lives of the Engineers.” 


Uniform with the above. 


2, 
INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY: a 
Sequel to * Self-Help.” Post 8vo, 63. 
3 


LIVES of JAMES BRINDLEY and 
the EARLY ENGINEERS. Woodeuts. Post ovo, 


4. 
S of GEORGE and ROBERT 
STEPHENSON. Woodcuts. Post 8vo, 6s. - 
JouN Murray, Albemarle street. 





MR. HERBERT SPENCER'S WORKS. 
PSYCHOLOGY. 1 vol. 8vo, cloth, 16s. 


ESSAYS. 1 vol. 8vo, cloth. 12s. 
ESSAYS. Second Series. 1 vol. Svo, cloth, 
1032. 





EDUCATION. 1 vol. 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
CLASSIFICATION of SCIENCES. 8vo, 
2s 6d. 


A SYSTEM of PHILOSOPHY. I. 
FIRST PRINCIPLES, 1 vol. 8vo, cloth, 16s.—II. 
BIOLOGY, Vol. L, 1 vol. 8vo, cloth, 16s. 

The Continuation of the SYSTEM of PHILOSOPHY 
of which the foregoing two volumes furm the c mmence- 
ment, is issued in first instunce to Subscribers only, 
who prepay 10s fur each four Paris, six of which form 
one Volume. 

WILLIAMS and NorGate, 14 Henrietta street, Covent 
Garden, London ; 20 South Frederick street, Edinburgh. 


WEALE’S SERIES 
MANUAL of the MOLLUSCA, RECENT and FOSSIL 
SHELLS. 

Just published, a new aud revised Evlition, price 53 6d. 
WOODWARD’S MANUAL of the MOLLUSCA, 

a ‘Treatise on Recent and Fossil Shells, with 
numerous {)lustrations by Waterhouse and Lowry. 
Forming Vol. 72 of WEALE’S SERIES. 
Comprising also, in a Cheap Form, 
RUDIMENTARY and SCIENTIFIC BOOKS, 
EDUCATIONAL and CLASSICAL WORKS. 
A complete Catalogue of the Series will be seut on 
application. 
London: Virtue and Co., 26 Ivy lane, Paternoster row. 








Third Edition, cloth, price 3s 6d. 
HE WEDDING GUESTS. A Novel. 
By Mrs. Hume Roruery. 
London: F. Pirman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





NEW EDITION, ILLUSTRATED. 
Just published, extra cloth, gilt edges, price 2s. 
ILLIE’S CORN-FIELD— 
The GOLDEN RULE, and Other Stories for 
Children. By Mrs. Roruery. New Kdition, with 7 
full-page illustrations, on toned paper. 
London: F, Prrmay, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





Feap. 8vo, extra cloth gilt, gilt edges, price 3s 6d, 
OVE: a Selection from the Best Poets. 
By Tuomas SHorrer, Editor of “A Book of En;- 
lish Poetry,” ec. 

“ We have lent the volume to a lady, and she declares 
that she never found so many ‘uice things’ in oae book 
before.”—Jllustrated Times. 

“ As a book of poetry for presentation to young or old, 
we know of none equal to it.”"— St. James's Chronicle. 

London; F. Prrwan, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





Now ready, extra cloth, price 33 6d. 
[pMMorD DUST. By Exiza Cook. 
“A rich and varied collectiou.”"—Moraing Star. 
“ A churming volume.”—Sun. 
London: I’, Pirwan, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 


73298 LIBRARY, 
12 St. James's square, London. 
Founded in 1841, 
Patron—H.R.H. The Priice of WALES, 
Presipent—The Earl of CLARENDON. 

The following are the terms of admission to this 
Library, which contains 85,000 volumes of Ancient and 
Medern Literature, in various Languages. Subscription, 
£3 a year, or £2, with Entrance Fee of £6; Life Member- 
ship, £26. Vifteen volumes are allowed to eountry and 
ten to town members. Reading-room open from Ten to 
Six. Prospectus on application. Catalogue (new edi- 
tion), just published, price 153; to mewbers, 10s 6d. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librariau. 





The ENGLISH & FOREIGN THEOLOGICAL 
LIBRARY of the Rev. B. BAYFIELD, M.A. 
h R. HODGSON will SELL by AUC- 


TION at his Rooms, 115 Chaucery lune, W.C., 
on Thursday, January 24th, at One o'clock, the VALU- 
ABLE ENGLISH and FUREIGN THEOLOGICAL 
LIBRARY, of the late Rey. B. BAYFIELD, M.A., Vicar 
of Shinfield, near Reading, comprising:—Poli Synopsis 
Criticorum, 5 vols—Eusebius, Socrates, &c, Valesir, 3 
vo's—Tay/or’s Hebrew Concordance, 2 vols — Suiceri 
Thesaurus, 2 vols—Trommii Concordantia, 2 vols—Fac- 
ciolati Lexicon, 2 vola—Clinton’s Fasti Hellenici, 3 vols 
—Biblioteca de Autores Espanoles, 56 vols imp. 8vo— 
Collection des Auteurs Latines, a Nisard, 27 vols imp. 
8vo—S. Chrysostumi Opera, 13 vols imp. 8vo—s. 
Augustini Opera, 15 vols imp. 8vo—S. Bernardi Opera, 
2 vols imp. 8vo—S. Busilii Opera, 3 vols imp. 8vo—S, 
Hieropymi Opera, 11 vols in 6, imp. 8vo—S. Gregorii 
Opera, 5 vols, imp. 8vo—Schram, Analysis S. S. Pawrum 
et Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum, 1s vols—Platonis Opera 
Bekkeri, 11 vols Aristophanes Iuvernizii, 14 vols— 
Anthologia Graca, a Jacobs, 1L vols—Lightfoot’s Works, 
13 vols—Larduer’s Works,11 yols—Dr. Thomas Jack- 
son's Works, 12 vols—Bp. Bull's Works, 8 vols—s. 
Aquinas Catena Aurea, 8 vols—Gibson's Preservative 
aguinst Popery, 26 vols—Willett’s Synopsis Papismi, 10 
vols—Darling’s Cyclopedia Bibliographica, 2 vols imp. 
8vo—Lacon’s Works, by Montagu, 17 vols—Clarendous 
Rebellion and Life, 11 vols—Shakspeare, by Malone, 21 
vole— Hume and Smolleit's England, 13 vols—and many 
other Staudard Works by Euglisb, French, Ltalian, aud 
Spanish Autuors, chiefly in handsome bindings. To be 
viewed, and Catalogues forwarded on application. 

Library Sale Rooms, 115 Chaucery Lane. 


ae 
THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No 

CCXLIIL, will be PUBLISHED on WEDYEs. 
DAY NEXT. 


ConrTENTS, 
1—Charles Lamb and his Companions, 
2—The Cholera Conference. 
38—Books of Fiction for Children. 
4—Crime in the State of New York, 
5—The Week's Republic in Palermo, 1835, 
6—Game and the Game Laws. 
7—U itra-Ritualism. 
8—Yankes Wit and Humour. 
9—Democracy and Fenianism. 
*,* CCXLI. and CCXLIL will contain the Index tg 
last Twenty Volumes. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle street. 


Tu E LAW REPORTS, le, 
EQUITY SERIES —Volume I. of the 


CHANCERY APPEALS, and Volumes L ang 
II. of the EQUITY CASES, are now complete, 





OMMON LAW SERIES.—Volumes 

I. of the QUEEN'S BENCH, COMMON PLEas 

and EXCHEQUER, and Volumes I, Parts I, of the 

PROBATE and MATRIMONIAL, ADMIRALTY and 

ECCLESIASTICAL, and CROWN CASES RESERVED 
are now ¢omplete. 


A PPELLATE SERIES.—Volume LI. of 
c the ENGLISH and IRISH APPEALS, and 
Volumes L., Parts I, of the SCOTCH APPEALS and 
DIVORCE CASES, and PRLVY COUNCIL CASES, are 
now complete. 





MHE STATUTES.—Volume I. of the 
AUTHORIZED EDITION of the STALUTES 
is now complete. 





T= LAW REPORTS, 1866.—Sub- 
scribers to the Law Reporis for 1867 can obtain 
those for 1866 at the original Subscription, viz., £5 5a. 





pues LAW REPORTS, 1867, 





perry SERIES.—The January Part 


is uow ready. 





(5°*s* LAW SERIES— 


The January Part is now ready. 





TUE LAW REPORTS for 1867. 
ENTIRE SERIES, which include £ 8 d. 
the Weekly Notes and Statutes 5 5 O 
COMMON LAW SERIES...... 3 3 0 
EQUITY do. covoce 3 8 O 
APPELLATE do. covcoe 2 2 0 
The Subscription List for 1357 will not be closed, 
Subscriptions are received at any time, but the Reports 
will not be delivered until the Subscriptious are paid. 
If Subscriptions are not received before the Mth 
Jauuary, 1867, the delivery of the Parts published pre- 
viously to the receipt of such Subscriptions will be at 
the cost of the Subscribers. 
Subscriptions are payable to the Secretary of the 
Couucil of Law Reporting, James Thomas Hopwood, 
Esq., 3 New square, Lincvla’s Lun. 


PHE LAW REPORTS —WIL 
CLOWES and SONS, Printers ani Pu>lishers 
to the COUNCIL of LAW REPORTING, 51 Carey 
street, Lincolu’s inp, W.C. 
COBDEN’S POLITICAL WRITINGS. 
Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, price 24s. 
MUHE POLITICAL WRITINGS of 
RICHARD COBDEN, 

London: Wittram Rioeway, 169 Piccadilly, W. 
New York: D. ArrLeTon and Co., Broad way. 











Just published, Part 2, price 23. 


Fy AMILTON versus MILL: a thorough 
Discussion of each Chapter in Mr. Join 8. Mib's 
“Examination of Hamilton's Logic and Puilosopby,” 
beginning with the Logie. 
Rivixeroxs, London, Oxford, and Cambriige. 
MACLACHLAN and STEWART, Edinburgh. 





Seventh edition, 2 vols. 8vo, cloth extra, illustrated with 
Portrait of the Author, the 36 original engravings, and 
all the woodcuts, price 103 éd. 

ARLETON’S (W.) TRAITS and 
SLORLES of the IRISH PEASANTRY. 
London: WitLtam Teao, Pancras lane, Cheapside. 


LAVATER’S PHYSLOGNOMY, 
8yo, cloth, 12s. 

SSAY on PHYSLOGNOMY, designed 

to promote the Kuowledge and Love of Mankind, 

written in the Gerwan Language, by Joun CasPEeR 

LavaTeERr, and translated into Kugiish by I. HoLcrort, 

to which is added One Hundred Physiogaomical Rules, 

a Posthumous Work by Lavater, and Memoirs of the 

Lifs of the Author; 13th edition, with upwards of 400 

profiles, éc. Au Abridgment of the same, crowa 8¥0, 
ciuth, 33. 

London: Wituram Teaa, Paucras lane, Cheapside. 


EW COURT-HOUSE, Greenock.— 
a The BUILDER, of this week, 4d, or by post 5d, 
contains a fine View of the New Court-House for Grezu- 
Ock—Iilustration of Ancient Domestic Architecture 
from Cologue—the Designs from the National Gallery 
—the Preservation of Wood in Damp Places—G ustave 
Doré’s Ilustrations—ithe New Town of Edinbargh, its 
Drainage aud Refuse; with various other Papers, aud 
all the News, Artistic, Sanitary, and Coustructional. 1 
York steeet, London, W.C.; and all Newsman. Com 
' mencement of a new volume. 
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Tinsley Brothers’ New Books 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 





O-— 
—A NEW HISTORICAL WORK by J. 
NOTICE . IHENEAGE JESSE, 
Author of “ The Court of England under the Stuarts,” &c. 


OIRS of the LIFE and REIGN 
of KING GEORGE the THIRD; with Original 
Letters of the King, and other Unpublished MSS. 
3 vols. 8vo, 42s. ( Ready this day. 


“Mr. Jesse’s volumes are brimful of amusement and 


t.”"— Spectator. 

a. pote book is one to be eagerly read and en- 
joyed, to a degree rarely experienced in the perusal of 
English memoirs.” —Morning Post. y 

Nor do we hesitate to recommend the result of his 
Jabour to general even more than to studious readers, 
sutisfied that whilst unconsciously imbibing instructive 
information, they will be carried along from chapter to 
chapter by a keen sense of intense and unflugging 
amusement.”—Daily Telegraph. 

“As @ mere narrative, these three volumes are 
remarkable for the manner in which they engage 
throughout the attention of the reader.”— Morning Star. 


A NEW BOOK of TRAVELS by G. A. SALA. 
FROM WATERLOO to the PENIN- 


SULA. By G. A. Sava, Author of “My Diary in 
America,” fc. 2 vols, { Ready this day. 


The BATTLE-FIELDS of 1866. By 
Epwarp Dicey, Author of “ Rome in 1850,” &e. 1 
vol. (Ready. 


This day is published, 1 vol., profusely illustrated, and 
handsomely bound, cloth gilt, 123. 


The SAVAGE CLUB PAPERS. Edited 
by AnpREw Haturmay. Contributed by Thirty 
Authors of eminence, and illustrated by Twenty 
celebrated Artists; the Designs engraved by Four- 
teen of the best engravers of the day. 

*,* To be bad at every library in the kinglom, 
In February will be published the Third and Fourth 
Vols. of Professor YONGE'S 


HISTORY of the BOURBONS, from 


the Accession of Louis XV. to the Death of Louis 
XVI. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS. 
JESSIE'S EXPIATION: a Novel. By 


OswaLp Boye. 32 vols. { Ready this day. 


The LOVE THAT KILLS: a Novel. 
By W. G. Witus, Authorot “ The Wife's Evidence.” 
3 vols, 

The FORLORN HOPE: a Novel. By 
Epmvunp Yares. 3 vols, 

A NEW NOVET by the Author of “The Travelling 

Post Office,” in “ Mugby Junctioa.” 
The CLIVES of BURCOT: a Novel. 


By HespA Srrerron. 3vols. [Ready this day. 


LIZZIE LORTON of GREYRIGG. A 
N. vel. By Mrs. Lynn Lrxton, Author of “Grasp 
Your Net tle,” “The Lake Country,” éc. In 3 vols. 


MORE THAN A MATCH. A New 
Novel, by the Author of “Recommended to Mercy.” 
In 3 vol». (February 1. 
NOTICE.—This day is published, the Cheap Edition of 
ELSTER’S FOLLY. By Mrs. Henry 
Woop, Author of “Trevlyn Hold,” “St. Martin's 
Eve,” &c. In 1 vol., 6s. 
NEW NOVELS IN THE PRESS. 
A NEW NOVEL, by Mrs. E. Lynn 


Linton, Author of * Lizzie Lorton of Greyrigg,” 
ae. (February 15. 


ANEW NOVEL, by Percy Fitzgerald, 
Author of ‘* The Second Mrs. Tillotson,” &e. 
[ February 23. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street. 





This day is published, price 7s 6d. 
NEW TRANSLATION of the 
‘ MINOR PROPHETS, Obadiah, Jonah, Micah, 
Nahum, Habakkuk, Zephaniah, and Haggai, from the 
original Hebrew only. By the late Joun BELLAaMy. 

In the notes to Jonah will be found a clearing up of 
the vexed question of Jonah in the belly of the fish. In 
the notes to Micah there is a crushing reply to the 
A pres or worshippers of THREE PERSONS in 

21 GOD; and to the Unitarians, th i 
WITHOUT a GOD. sical ee is 

Also xn ORIGINAL TREATISE on the 9th VERSE 
of the AVOSTLi JUDE, concerning Michael the Arch- 
angel contending with the Devil about the body of 
Moses; showing who Michael the Archangel was, and 
What devil he contended agaiust. 

London: Smpxty, Marsuatn, and Co., Stationers’ 
Hall court. 

Free by post, by addressing P. Stuart, Esq, Elm 





House, Seaforth, Liverpool, euclosing the amouut in 
Stamps. 
HOM’S IRISH ALMANAC and 


ae OFFICIAL DIRECTORY of the UNITED 
KINGDOM for 1367, 24:h annual issue, price lés, is 
bow Publishing, aud may be ordered of any Bookseller. 
All the materials for this publication are collected from 
the mcst au:heutic sources expressly for the work, cited 
by the Quart rly Review as * containing more informa- 
tion about Ireland thau has been collected in one volume 
10 any Country.” 

Lonemans and Co., London; ALEX. Taos, Dublin; 
A, and C. Biacx, Edinbu ‘gh. 





13 Great MaRLnonoven STREET. 


HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


NEW AMERICA. By William 
Herworta Dixon. 2 vols. 8vo, with Illustrations. 
30s, bound. 


A BOOK ABOUT LAWYERS. By 
J. CC. dJearrresox, Tarrister-at-Law. New, 
revised, and Cheap Edition. 2 vo's., 24s. 

“A book about lawyers deserves to be very popular. 

Mr. Jeaffreson has accomplished his work in a very 

creditable manner.”—Times. 


A WINTER with the SWALLOWSin 
ALGERIA, By M. Betaam Evwakps, 8vo, with 
Illustrations. 15s. 

“A bright, picturesque, artistic book.”—Pust. 


The LIFE of JOSIAH WEDGWOOD. 
From bis Private Correspondence and Family 
Papers. By ExizA Mereyarp. Complete in 2 
vols. 8vo, with Portraits and above 30u beautiful 
Illustrations, 248. 


LODGE'S PEERAGE and BARONET- 
AGE for 1867, Under the Especial Patronage of 
Her Majesty, and Corrected by the Nobility. 36th 
Edition. 1 vol., with the Arms beautifully engraved, 
handsomely bound, gilt edges, 31s Gd. 

“A work of great value. The most faithful record we 
possess of the aristocracy of the day.”"—/ost. 


MY PILGRIMAGE to EASTERN 
SHRINES. By Exiza C, Busy. 890, with 
Illustrations. 15s, 

LIFE in a FRENCH CHATEAUX. 


By Hvusert E, H. Jerxisenam, Esq. 1 vol. With 
Illustrations. 1)3 6d, ( Just ready. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
TWO MARRIAGES. By the Author 


of “John Halifax.” “Christian's Mistake,’ &c. 
2 vols. 

MADONNA MARY. By Mrs. 
Ovienant, Author of * Agues,” &c. 3 vols. 

“* Madonna Mary’ overflows with the best qualities of 
the writer's fancy aud humour.” —Athenzeum. 
LEYTON HALL and Other Tales. By 

Mark Lemon. 3 vols. 

“We commend ‘Leyton Hall’ most heartily. The 
story is an extremely good one."—Zllustrated News. 
CHRISTIE'S FAITH. By the Author 

of “No Church,” ‘“* Owen,” “ Mattie,” &c. 3 vols, 

“The design and execution of this book are both 

good; the characters are original, and finely as well as 

strongly delineated.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 

ANNALS of a QUIET NEIGHBOUR- 
HOOD. By Georcke MacDonALp, .A. 3 vols. 

“Whoever reads the book once will read it many 
times."—Pall Mall Gazette. 

A WOMAN'S CONFESSION. By Lady 
CAMPBELL. 3 vols. 

“*4 Woman's Confession’ deserves to be a successful 

novel.” —J’ost. 


SAINT ALICE. By Edward Campbell 


Tavisu. 3 vols. (January 27. 





NEW NOVEL by Mrs. EDWIN JAMES. 


MURIEL: or, Social Fetters, 


By Mrs. Epwin JaMEs. 


Cnanes J. Skeet, 10 King Williaw st-ect, Charing 
Cross. 





W. C. BENNETI'3 NEW VOLUME, 
Now ready, in crown 4to, 53. 
Ore GLORY ROLL, and NATIONAL 
POEMS. By W. C. Bennerr. 
Georor RovutLepce and Sons, the Broadway, 
Ludgate hill. 


W C. BENNETT'S POEMS. 

° In Shilling Monthly Parts. 

1. BABY MAY, the WORN WEDDING 
RING, and other HOME POEMS. With Illustration 
by Watson. Is. [ Ready. 

2. QUEEN ELEANOR’S VENGEANCE, 
BALLADS, and NARKATIVE POEMS. With Illus- 
tration by Watson. Is. (January 1. 

3. SONGS by a SONG-WRITER. With 
Steel Portrait. First Series. 1s. { February 1, 

4. SONGS by a SONG-WRITER. With 
Iliusiration by Watson. Second Series. 1s. [ March 1. 

5. POEMS of THOUGHT and FANCY, 
and ONE HUNDRED SONNETS. With Illustration 
by Watson. Is. (April. 

London: Georce RovuttepGs and Sons, the Broad - 
way, Ludgate hill. 








ROUTLEDGE'S BRITISH POETS. 
In feap. 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, price 53; morocco 
elegant or antique, Ys. 
\ C. BENNETI’S POETICAL 
e@ WORKS. Now tirst collected and classified, 
with Portrait and four page Illustrations by Watson. 





POEMS by the late ALEXANDER SMITH. 
1 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, price 2s 64. 
A LIFE DRAMA, and Other Poems. 
2. 
Feap, 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 
CITY POEMS. 


3. 
Second Edition. Feap. 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 
EDWIN of DEIRA. 

“The best poem which has appeared since the ‘Idyls 
of the King.’"—Patrivt. 

“A poem which is marked by the strength, sustained 
sweetness, and compact texture of real life."—North 
British Review, 

MACMILLAN and Co., London. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Dr. VAUGHAN’S NEW VOLUME of SERMONS. 
The WHOLESOME WORDS of JESUS 


CHRIST. Four Sermons, preached before the 
University of Cambridge. By C. J. Vavanan, D.D., 
Vicar of Doncaster. 
ConTENTs. 
1—Naturalness and Spirituality of Revelation; Gran- 
deur and Self-Control; Truthfuluess and Tender- 
ness, 
2—Universality and Individuality of Christ's Gospel. 
3—Oblivions and Ambitions of the Life of Grace. 
4—legrets and Reparations of Human Life. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, price 3s 6d. 


MODERN CULTURE: its True Aims 
and Requirements. A Series of Addresses and 
Arguments on the Claims of Scientific Education. 
By Professors Tyudall, Daubeny, Heufrey, Huxley 
Paget, Whewell, Faraday, Draper, Masson, De 
Morgan, Owen; Drs. Hodgson, Carpenter, Hooker 
Acland, Forbes, Grove, Herbert Spencer, Sir John 
Herschel, Sir Charles Lyell, Seguin, &c, Edited by 
Epwarp L. Youmans, M.D. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
price 8s 6d. 


HYMNS of CHRIST and the CHRIS- 
TIAN LIFE. By the Rev. Wacrer C. Sarra, 
M.A. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


GUESSES at TRUTH. By Two 


Brotaers. New Edition, with new Biographical 
Preface and Portraits. Extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 
price 63, 


A NEW EDITION of 


A COMMENTARY on the EPISTLES 
to the SEVEN CHURCHES in ASIA. By R. 
Cuenevix Trencu, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin, 
Third Edition, revised, crown S8vo, cloth, 8s 6d. 


By the same Author, 


The STUDY of WORDS. Twelfth 
Edition, carefully revised. Feap. 3¥o, cloth, price 4s- 


The FOURTH ANNUAL PUBLICATION. 
The STATESMAN'S YEAR-BOOK; 


a Statistical, Genealogical, and Historical Account 
of the States and Sovereigus of the Civilized World, 
for the Year 1867. By Freperick Marrix. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 10s 6d. 


“The work contains—in addition to a vast amount 
of Political Information, descriptions of the Population, 
form of G t, R , Public Debt, and in 
short, all facts calculated to furnish a picture of the 
actual condition of the various States of the World 
—the most abundant Commercial Statistics, showing 
the Trade of all Nations with each other and with the 
United Kingdom, the whole after O‘ficial Returas, 


The GLOBE EDITION of the 


POETICAL WORKS of SIR WALTER. 
SCOTT. With Biographical and Critical Memoir, 
By Francis Torver Patonave, M.A. With new 
Introductions to the larger Poems. Extra feap. 
8vo, cloth, price 3s 6d. 


COMPLETION of the CAMBRIDGE 
SHAKESPEARK. 


WORKS of WILLIAM SHAKE- 
SPEARE. Edited by WittiaM Georce Clark, 
M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, aud 
Public Orator in the University of Cambridge; and 
Wituuam ALpis Waitout, M.A., Librarian of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Nine vols. svo, cloth, prce 
£4 14s 6d. 

“The edition of all others without which no Shake- 
speare Library can possibly be regarded as complete."— 

Notes and Queries. 


MacMILian and Co., London. 








This day is published, 8vo, cloth, price 12s 6d. 
A TYPOGRAPHICAL GAZETTEER. 


Attempted by the Kev. Henry Corron, D.C.L, 
Archdeacon of Cashel, late Sub-Librarian of the 
Bodleian Library. Second Series. 
The First Series, 8vo, cloth, price 12s 6d. 
Oxford, printed at the Clarendon Pres:, and published 
by Macmittan aud Co., London, Publishers to the 
University. 
This day is published, 870, cloth, price 10s 6d. 
XENOPHONTIS OPUSCULA POLI- 
TICA EQUESTRIA et VENATICA cum ARRIANI 
LIBELLU de VENATIONE. tx Recensione et 
culm Annotationibus LUDOVICI DINDORFII. 
Oxford, printed at the Clarendon Press, and published 
by Macuintan and Co, Loudon, Publishers to the 
University, 
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7 Stationers’ Hatt Count, E.C. 


LOCKWOOD AND CO. 


Have recently published tho following 
SCIENTIFIC WORKS. 


The STUDENTS TEXT-BOOK of 
ELECTRICITY. Including Magnetism and Flectro- 
Magnetism—Volta’c, Magneto, anid Thermo-Electri- 
city—Electric Telegraphy. &c. By H. M. Noan, 
Pb.D., F.R.S. Post 8vo, 400 Iilustrations, 12s 6d, cloth. 


A RECORD of the PROGRESS of 
MODERN ENGINEERING, 1865. Comprising Civil, 
Mechanical, Marine, Hydraulic, Railway, Bridge, and 
other Engineering Works. By W. Humber, Assoc. 
Inst. C.E. and M. Inst. M.E, Imperial 4to, 400 
Plates, half morocco, £3 3s. 

*,* The Volumes of the RECORD for 1863 and 1864 
may still be hal, uniform with the above, £3 53 each. 


A COMPLETE and PRACTICAL 
TREATISE on CAST and WROUGHT-IRON 
BRIDGE CONSTRUCTION. By W. HumbrR, Assoc. 
Inst. C.E. and M. Inst. M.E. Second Edition, 2 vols. 
imperial 4to, 95 double Plates, half morocco, £6 16s 60. 


FIRES, FIRE-ENGINES, and FIRE 
BRIGADES, Containing the Construction, Use, and 
Management of Manual and Steam Fire-Kngines— 
Fire-Proof Buildings—Preservation of Life from Fire 
Statistics of the Fire Appliances in English Towns 
—Foreign Fire Systems—Hints for the Formation of 
Fire Brigades—Account of American Steam Fire- 
Engines, &c. By CuAgtes F. T. Youne, C.E. Illus- 
trations, Diagrams, &c., demy 8vo, cloth, £1 4s. 


The ENGINEER'S and ARCHITECT'S 
OFFICK SHEET and ALMANACK for 1867. Con- 
taining @ mass of information in daily use by Engi- 
neers, Contractors, éc. On a large sheet for hang- 
ing, 2s; or in cloth cover, for desk or pocket, 2s 6d. 


A TREATISE on the PRINCIPLES 
and PRACTICE of LEVELLING. By FrRrepenicx 
W. Simms, M.° Inet. C.E. New Edition, with Mr. 
Law's Practical Examples for Setting Out Railway 
Curves, and Mr. Trautwine’s Field Practice of Laying 
Out Circular Curves. Plates and Woodcuts, 8vo, 83 6d. 


WEALE’'S ENGINEER'S, ARCHI- 
TECT'S, and CONTRACTOR'S POCKET-BOOK for 
1867. The present Volume has been greatly improved, 
with much new matter. Roan tuck, gilt edges, 6s. 


WEALE’S BUILDER'S and CON- 
TRACTOR’S PRICE-BOOK for 1867, revised by G. 
R. Burnett, Esq.,C.E. This book is the universally 
recognized arbitrator in the set:rlement of disputed 
accounts. 12mo, strongly bound in cloth, price 4s. 


The OPERATIVE MECHANIC'S 
WORKSHOP COMPANION and SCIENTIFIC 
GENTLEMAN'S PRACTICAL ASSISTANT; com- 
prising useful Rules in Mechanical Science, with 
numerous Tables of Practical Data and Calculated 
Results. By W. Tempieton. New Edition, with 
Plates, 12mo, price 58, bound and lettered. 


And the following 
POPULAR BOOKS. 
RICHARD COBDEN: a Biography. 


By Jonn M'Gitcurist. Cheap Edition, feap. boards, 
Qs, or with Photographic Portrait, cloth lettered, 33 6d. 


EVERY MAN'S OWN LAWYER: a 
Handy Book of the Principles of Law and Equity. 
By A Barrister. A New Edition, much enlarged, 
and brought down to the end of 1866 Session, 12mo 
cloth, price 6s &d (saved at every consultation). 


CASTAWAY on the AUCKLAND 
ISLES ; a Narrative of the Wreck of the Grafton, and 
Escape of the Crew, after Twenty Mouths’ Suffering. 
From the Private Journals of Capt. Taomas Mus- 
GRAVE. ‘Together with some Account of the Auck- 
jands. Also an Account of the Sea Lion (originally 
written in seals’ blood, as were most of Capt. Mus- 
— Journals). Edited by Jonn J. SHILLINGLaw, 

.R.G.8. Post 8vo, with Portrait and Sketch Map, 5s. 


MIND YOUR H's and TAKE CARE 
of YOUR k's. Exercises for acquiring the Use and 
correcting the Abuse of the Aspirate; with Observa- 
tions on the Letter R. By Cuas. W. Sarr, Professor 
of Elocution. Cloth, 1s, 

“By Mr. Smith's help we may look forward to a time 
when these offences to the evrs of the cultivated aud ie- 
fined may be regarded as extinct."—Publishers’ Circular. 


THINGS NOT GENERALLY 
KNOWN FAMILIARLY EXPLAINED. By Jonyx 
Timps, F.S.A, Vol. I. General Information; Vol. 
II. Curiosities of Science; Vol. III. Curiosities of 
History and Popular Errors. 6 vols. in 3, cloth ele- 
gant, or strongly half bound, gilt backs, 15s; cloth, 
gilt edges, Lis 6d. 

*,* The above may also be had in separate Double 

Volumes, 5s each, cloth elegant or half bound; and in 

single vols.,fcap. cluth, plaiu, 2s Gd each, 


SOMETHING for EVERYBODY ; and 
& Garland for the Year. By Joun Times, F.S.A. New 
Edition, with a Coloured Title, post 8vo, 5s, cluth. 


WALKS and TALKS about LONDON. 
By Joun Tiuus, F.S.A. Amongst the Contents will be 
found, Last Days of Downing Street—Talk about the 
Temple—Changes in Covent Garden— Last of the Fleet 
Prison—Forty Years in Fleet Street—Changes at 
Charing Cross—Railway London—Raising of Hol- 
born Valley—An Old Tavern in St. James’s—and 
many other Interesting Papers. With Frontispiece, 
post 8vo, cloth gilt, 8s 6d. 


The DOMESTIC-SERVICE GUIDE to 
HOUSEKEEPING—Praciical Cookery—Pickling and 
Preserviug—Housebold Work—Dairy Management 
—the Table and Dessert—Cellerage of Wines— 
Home-Brewing aud Wine-Making—the Boudoir and 


PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


NOTICE. — The Offices of the PALL MALL GAZETTE have been RR. 
MOVED to New Premises, NORTHUMBERLAND STREET, STRAND, 








PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


TO ADVERTISERS.—Setting aside the Penny Papers, the circulation of the 
PALL MALL GAZETTE already greatly exceeds that of any other Daily Journal 
(Morning or Evening), the “Times”’ alone excepted. 

Perhaps a more important fact for Advertisers is that the circulation of the PALL 
MALL GAZETTE is almost wholly amongst the educated and wealtiy classes of 


society. 
Office: NORTHUMBERLAND STREET, STRAND, W.C. 








NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “EAST LYNNE,” “ The 
CHANNINGS,” &c. 


On the 25th inst., in 3 vols. post Svo. 


LADY ADELAIDE’S OATH. 
By Mrs. HENRY WOOD, 
Author of “East Lynne,” “ The Channings,” and “ Mrs. Halliburton’s Troubles.” 
——)——— 

Also, now ready, at all the Libraries. 


TRINIT Y. 


A STORY OF REAL LIFE, 
By T. MASON JONES. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street. 








OL D 








NEW NOVEL BY WILLIAM HOWITT. 
Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


WOODBURN GRAN G E, 


By WILLIAM HOWITT, 
Author of “ The Man of the People,” &c. 


CHARLES W. WOOD Publisher, 13 Tavistock Street, Strand. 





Just published, in 1 vol. demy 8vo, with 200 Illustrations, price 12s 6d, cloth. 


THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH. 
By ROBERT SABINE, F.S.A., M.B.A,, &e. 


The work is divided into Two Parts, the first being a history of the Electric Telegraph, and 
descriptions of many of the past and existing methods and apparatus; the second part being 
confined exclusively to the more scientific matter relating especially to Cable Work.—£xtract 
Jrom Preface. 

London: VIRTUE and CO,, 26 Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. 





ENGLISH & FOREIGN LIBRARY COMPANY. 


(Late HOOKHAM’S LIBRARY, Established 103 Years.) 


Chief Office: 15 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
City Office : 52 CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 
Manchester Branch: 25 CORPORATION STREET, MANCHESTER. 
Depots in all the principal Cities and Towns. 
DiREcTors. 
The Rev. G. R. GLEIG, Chaplain-General to; ROBERT BELL, Esq., F.R.S.L., 14 York 
the Forces, 8 Warwick Square. Street, Portman Square. 
JOHN WILLIAM KAYE, Esq., 59 Lincoln’s | ANDREW C. BARNARD, Esq., the Palace, 
Inn Fields. Hampton Court. 
The Rev. WILLIAM LAW, Marston Trussell Rectory, Market Harborough. 





GUARANTEED SUPPLY OF ALL THE NEW BOOKS IMMEDIATELY. 
The New Book List, Sale List, Terms, and all particulars forwarded free on application to 
THOMAS HOOKHAM, Jun., Secretary and General Manager. 
15 OLD BOND STREET, W. 








SEWING MACHINES. 


PURCHASERS SHOULD SEE “THE FLORENCE.” 
FOR FAMILY USE IT IS UNEQUALLED. 


In addition to Hemming, Felling, Tucking, Binding, Cording, Quilting, Gathering, and Sewing 
on a Ruffle at the same time, it makes l’our Different Stitches, has Pateut Reversible Feed motion, 
fastens oif its seams without stopping machine, and has other recent improvements, for which 
the highest premium (Gold Medal) was awarded by the Committee on Sewing Machines at the 
Exhibition of the American Institute, held at New York, 1865. 


Copy of Committee’s Report, and Prospectus, with Sample of Work, post free. Agents Wanted. 





Dressing-Room— Invalid ane 
Economy—Gardening, &c, Post 8vo, 6s, cloth. 


Address—FLORENCE SEWING-MACHINE COMPANY, 97 Cheapside, London, E.C. 
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WHITE’S SCHOOL LATIN CLASSICS, 
ADAPTED to the PUBLIC SCHOOL LATIN PRIMER. 
The following may now be had — = 
RADLEY’S CORNELIUS NEPOS, with Grammatical Notes 
B adapted to the “Public School Latin Primer." By Jonn T. Warr, D.D. 
12mo, price 2s 6d. 

BRADLEY’S EUTROPIUS, viz., the First Seven Books of 
Eutropius’s Epitome of the History of Rome, with Grammatical Notes adapted to 
the “Public School Latin Primer,” and a Vocabulary on the Plan of White's “ Junior 
Scholar's Latin Dictionary.” By the -ame Editor. 2s 6d. 

BRADLEY’S SELECT FABLES of PHZEDRUS, with Gram- 
matical Notes adapted to the * Public School Latin Primer,” and a Vocabulary on 
the Plan of White's “* Junior Scholar's Latin Dictionary.” By the same Editor. 23 6d. 
London: Lonemays, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


CONTANSEAU’S FRENCH and ENGLISH DICTIONARIES. 
New and Cheaper Edition, in square 18mo, price 33 6d. 


. DICTIONARY of the FRENCH and ENGLISH 





LANGUAGES; a careful Abridgment of the Author's larger or Practical Die- 
tionary, condensed into a much smaller Volume. By Leon Conransgau, French 
Examiner for Military and Civil Appointments, ée. 

“ We have carefully compared it with others, and have no hesitation in pronounc- 
ing this the best pocket dictionary extant of the French and English language.”— 
Journal of Education. 

CONTANSEAU’S PRACTICAL FRENCH and ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY [the larger work], Eleventh Edition, corrected, in post 8¥o0, price 


10s 6d, cloth. 
Part I. French-English, 5s 6d. If. English-French, 5s 6d. 


London: Loxemans, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


The LAWS and PRACTICE of BILLIARDS. 
Just published, in 1 vol. 8vo, with nearly 100 Illustrative Diagrams on Steel and 
Wood, price 2!s. 
HE BILLIARD BOOK. By Captain Craw trey, Author of 
“ Billiards, its Theory and Practice,” &e. 

“Captain Crawley’s book contains an authoritative statement of the laws of bil- 
liards, which may be safely sppeeled to, to settle any doubts that may arise in the 
course of a gentlemanly recreation.” — United Service Magazine. 

London: LoNGMANS, GREEN, aud Co., Paternoster row. 


COLENSO’S SCHOOL ARITHMETICS. 


Iu 18mo, price 1s, cloth ; or with Answers, 1s 6d, cloth. 


A SHILLING ARITHMETIC designed for the use of Ele- 
mentary Schools. By the Right Rev. J. W. CoLenso, D.D., Bishop of Natal. 
This Shilling Arithmetic is a new edition of Bishop Colenso’s Text-Book of Ele- 
mentary Arithmetic, in which the exercises have been incorporated with the text; 
but the original edition, in which the text-book is publishe] separately from the 
examples, is still kept on sale. The work has been carefully revised throughout, and 
in a few instances alterations have been made with the view to improve the explaua- 
tory portion of the book. 
COLENSO’S ARITHMETIC designed for the use of 
SCHOOLS, Revised Edition, 12mo, 4s 64; and Key, 5s. 
London: Lonamans, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 











Complete in 2 vols. 8vo, price £2 43. 
HE GREEK TESTAMENT. With Notes, Grammatical and 
Exegetical. By W. Wensrer, M.A., late of King’s College, London, and 
formerly Fellow of Queen's College, Cambridge: and W. ¥. Wiixrnsoy, M.A., Vicar 
of St. Werburgh’s, Derby, formerly Theological Tutor in Cheltenham College. 
Vol. I. The FOUR GOSPELS and ACTS of the APOSTLES, 20s. 
Vol. If. The EPISTLES and the APOCALYPSE. 24s. 
London: Lonemans, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





Just published, in 12mo, price 2s 6d, cloth. 
HE PUBLIC SCHOOL LATIN PRIMER. Edited with the 
sanction of the Head Masters of the Public Schools incluled in Her Majesty's 


Commission. 
the same Editor, to be published in February. 


B 
SUBSIDIA PRIMARIA, being a Companion Book to the 


Public Schoo) Latin Primer. 
_ ** The Public School Latin Primer is now in use in all the Nine Schools named 
in Her Majesty's Commission, viz., Winchester, Eton, St. Paul's, Westminster, 
Merchant Taylors’, Rugby, Shrewsbury, Harrow, and Charter house. 

London : LonemMans, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


FOR ENGLISH STUDENTS of the CIVIL LAW. 
Just published, in 1 vol. 8vo, price 15s, cloth. 
HE INSTITUTES of JUSTINIAN; with English Intro- 
duction, Translation, and Notes. By T. C. Sanpanrs, M.A,, Barrister-at-Law, 
late Feliow of Oriel College, Oxford. Third Edition, revised. 
London: Lonemans, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 


CHEAPEST ONE-VOLUME EDITION OF MOORE’S POEMS. 
Complete in 1 vol. crown 8vo, with Portrait, price 6s, cloth plain ; 7s 6d, eloth, gilt 
edges ; or 15s, bound in morocco. 
HOMAS MOORE’S POETICAL WORKS, Traveller's 
Edition, including the Author's Biographical Prefuces, Notes,and other last 


Copyright Additions. 
Also, the latest Copyright Editions, as above. Cloth, Mor. 








8. d. 8. d. 
PEOPLE'S EDITION, in larger type, with Portrait...... mum. mtu © 
LIBRARY EDITION, medium 8vo, Portrait and Vignette ..... ewe 11 0., 31 6 
CABINET EDITION, 10 vols. feap. 8vo, Plates .....sseseeeeers co 85 Dee oo 


London: Loxomans, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 





Just published, in 2 vols. 8vo, price 23s, cloth. 


HE ETHICS of ARISTOTLE, illustrated with ESSAYS and 
NOTES. By Sir ALexaNpER Grant, Bart, M.A., LL.D., Director of Public 
Instruction in the Bombay Presidency. Second Edition, revised and completed. = 

“An edition which for utility surpasses every edition we are acquainted with."— 
Pall Mali Gazette. 

“We need not enlarge upon the clearness of conception, the charm of expression, 
the variety and felicity of illustration which characterize the writings of Sir A. Grant. 
His edition of ‘ Aristotle's Ethics ’ may take rauk with any classical work produced 
in modern times.’ '— Spectator. 

London: Lonemans, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 


LIDDELL and SCOTT’S TWO GREEK LEXICONS. 
he Fifth Edition, in crown dto, price 31s 6d. 


TI 
GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON, compiled by Henry GEORGE 


Lippett, D.D., Dean of Christchurch; and Rosert Scorr, D.D., Master of 


Balliol College. 
5 Also, the Eleventh Edition, in square 12m0, price 7s 6d. 
A LEXICON, Greek and English, abridged from LIDDELL 
and Scort’s ‘‘ Greek-English Lexicon.” 


Oxford: at the University Press. 
London: Lonemans, GREEN, aud Co, Paternoster row; and MACMILLAN and Co., 


Bedford street, Covent Garden. 








NEW WORKS. 


Qa 
The EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 


CCLY., JANUARY, 1367. 8vo, price ¢s. 

ConTENTs. 
1—FOREIGN POLICY of Sir JOHN LAWRENCE. 
2—ADAM FERGUSON. 
3—The PRIVATE BUSINESS of PARLIAMENT. 
4—RAWLINSON’S ANCIENT MONARCHIES. 
5—MODERN GLASS PAINTING. 
6—TENANT COMPENSATION in IRELAND. 
7—EARLY ENGLISH TEXTS. 
8—METEORIC SHOWERS. 
9—POSITION and PROSPECTS of PARTIES. 


2. 
SPEECHES on PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. 


By the Right Hon B. Disraewi, M.P., Chancellor of the Exchequer. 1 vol. 8vo; 
[On Thursday next. 


8, 
The OFFICIAL CORRESPONDENCE on the 
no nog ~y g the UNITED STATES in respect to the “ALABAMA.” 8yo, 


4. 
On PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT in ENG.- 


LAND: its Origin, Development, and Practical Operation. By ALrueus Topp, 
In 2 vols. (Vol. L. in February. 


5. 
The COMMERCIAL HANDBOOK of FRANCE, 


By Freverick Marrix. Crown 8vo, with Three Maps, price 7s 6d. 


¢. 
HISTORY of CIVILIZATION. By Henry Tuomas 


Buckie. Fifth Edition, complete in 3 vols. crown 8yo, price 24s, 
(On Monday next, 


7. 
MARSHMAN’S MEMOIRS of Sir H. HAVE- 
LOCK. New and Cheaper Edition, Veing the Third, in crown 8vo, with Por- 
trait, price 5s. (Nearly ready. 


8 
HISTORY of INDIA, from the Earliest Period to the 
Close of Lord Dalhousie’s Adwinisiration. By Joun Cuank Marsumay. 3 
vols. crown 8yo. 
*,* Vols. I. and IL, price 15s, on Thursday next. Vol. III., price 7s 6d, in April. 


9, 
LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE of RICHARD 
ee Oe a age 4 of Dublin. By E. Janez Wuarety. With 


10. 
Sir JAMES STEPHENS’S ESSAYS in ECCLESIAS. 
coy Thy 7 ela New and Cheaper Edition, being the Fifth, in crown 


ll. 
SOME ACCOUNT of the LIFE and OPINIONS 
of a FIFTH-MONARCHY MAN, chiefly from the Writings of Jonn Roorns, 
Preacher. Edited by the Rev. E. Rocers,M.A. Crown dto. Portrait. Price lis. 


12. 


A MANUAL of MYTHOLOGY, in the form of 


Question and Answer. By Georce W. Cox, M.A., Editor of the “ Dictionary 
of Science, Literature, and Art.” Feap. 8vo. (Next week. 


13. 
The ZNEID of VIRGIL, translated into ENGLISH 


VERSE. By Jonn Coninorox, M.A., Corpus Professor of Latin in the Univer- 
sity of Oxford. Second Edition, revised. Crown 8yo, 9s. 


14, 
CICERONIS EPISTOLARUM DELECTUS; a 
Hwrng | re becag a om, with English Notes. By the Rey. E. St. J. 


1. 
An ELEMENTARY GERMAN GRAMMAR ; with 
Exercises for Reading and Translation. By C. W. F. Fiscnea-Fiscuarr. 
Feap, 8vo, price 28 6 


16. 
The CORRELATION of PHYSICAL FORCES. By 


W. R. Grove, Q.C. Fifth Edition, revised and followed by a Discourse on Con- 
tinuity. 8vo, 10s6d. The“ Diseourse on Continuity,’ separately, price 23 6d. 


17. 
A BOOK on ANGLING; a Complete TREATISE 
on the ART of FISHING in every branch. By Francis Francis. Post 8vo, 
with 15 Plates (some coloured), and full Lists of Salmon Flies. (Next week. 
18. : 
The WILD ELEPHANT: its Structure and Iabits, 
with the Method of Taking and Training it in Ceylon. By Sir J, Emerson 
TENNANT, F.R.S, Feap. 8vo, with 22 Woodcuts, price Js 6d. 
—_—0O 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL’S LIST. 
The JANUARY Number (price 2s.) of 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
EDITED by JOHN MORLEY. 


1—FRANCE in the SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. By the Editor. 


2—CHILD'S SONG in WINTER. By Algernon C. Swinburne. 
8—A STUDY in HINDUISM. By Sir Alexander Grant, Bart. 
4—The WHITE ROSE. Chapters I—V. By Whyte Melville. 
5—The SIGNIFICANCE of RITUALISM. By J. C. Morison. 
6—The ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. No. IX. By Walter Bagehot. 

CAUSERIES. 

PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 

CRITICAL NOTICES. 


——)——= 


UP and DOWN the LONDON STREETS. By 


Marx Lemon. With 75 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 123, 


CHURCH EMBROIDERY, ANCIENT 


MODERN. With numerous Examples. By ANAsTasta Dowuy. _ Feap. 4to. 
(In a few days. 


STUDIES in CONDUCT: Short Essays from the 


Saturday Review. By the Author of “ Modern Characteristics.” Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 
(This day. 


OWEN MEREDITH’S ‘POETICAL WORKS. 


First Volume of 2 New Edition, contaiuing “ Clytemnestra, and Poems Lyrical 
and Descriptive.” IFcap. 8vo, 68. [This day. 


LIFE of HOLBEIN. By Ralph N. Wornum, Author 


of “ The Epochs of Painting,” &c. With Portrait and numerous Illustrations. 
Imperial 80, 31s ¢d, 


The GAY SCIENCE: Essays towards a Science of 


Criticism. By EL, S. DaLtas. 2 vols, demy 8vo, 233, 


LIFE and TIMES of FRANCOIS-MARIE AROUET, 


Calling himself VOLTAIRE. By Francis Espryasse. Vol. I. From bis Birth 
to his Arrival in England, 1691—1726. Demy 8vo, lés. 


POLYNESIAN REMINISCENCES; or, Life in the 


South Pacific Islands. By W. T. PRITCHARD, F.R.G.S. F.A.S.L., formerly 
H.M. Consul at Samoa and Fiji. With Illustrations, and a Preface by Dr. 
Seemann. Demy 8vo, 163. 


The PRINCE of the FAIR FAMILY: a Fairy Tale. 
By Mrs. 8. C. Hatt. With numerous Illustrations by E. M. Ward, R.A., Mrs. E. 
M. Ward, Noel Paton, R.S.A., Kenny Meadows, W. J. Allen, W. J. Coleman, &c. 
123. 


A SELECTION from the POETRY of ELIZABETH 


BARRETT! BROWNING. With a New Portrait, and an Engraving of Casa 
Guidi, Second Edition, crown 8vo, price 10s 6d. 


The VEGETABLE WORLD. By Lovis Ficurer. 


Translated from the French. With 471 Illustrations, drawn chiefly from Nature, 
by M. Faquet. Demy 8v0, 20s. 


The WORLD BEFORE the DELUGE. By Lotts 


Frovrer. With 233 Illustrations. Corrected from the Fifth French Edition. Second 
Edition. Revised and Enlarged by H. W. BrisTow, F.R.S., of the Geological 
Survey of England and Wales, Demy, 163. 


(This day. 


and 


—— 
NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


IDALIA: a Romance. By Ovrna. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


{ This day. 
JOHN THORPE’S MARRIAGE, 3 vols. 
(Next week. 


VITTORIA. By Georce Merepiru. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
PLAYED OUT. By Miss Anniz Tuomas. 


post 8yo, 


3 vols. 


GEMMA. By T. A. Trotiore. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
GRIFFITH GAUNT; or, Jealousy. 


READE. Second Edition. 3 vols. post 8yo, 


SWEET SEVENTEEN. By 


Second Maition. 3 vols. post Syo. 


AUNT MARGARET’S TROUBLE. 


WRITER. Post 8yo, 8s, Second Edition. 


By Cares 
Artaur Locker. 
By a New 


— 


ile 


Messrs. BELL & DALDY’S Lisp 


—— 

“The Sosit of Fleet Street publish not so much for the flimsy taste of accidental 
chasers, but with a view of making solid and permanent contributions to Art, anes 
their books this year are intended, and the intention is realized, to stand as contribution 
to the History of Art, and may be classed rather as galleries founded on principle thn 
as collections gathered ly the accidents of the market."—SarurgpaY Review. 


Ready next week, at all the Libraries, in demy 8vo, with Illustrations, 
THE 


TURKS, THE GREEKS, & THE SLAVONs.: 
Or, Travels in the Slavonic Provinces of Turkey in Europe, 
By G. MUIR MACKENZIE and A. P. IRBY. , 


Next week, in crown 8yo, cloth, price 7s 6d. 


LITERATURE AND ITS PROFESSORs. 
By T. PURNELL. 
CONTENTs. 


MEN oF LeTTERs. LiITerarRY Heno-Worsur. 


CuiTIcisM, ON TAKING A MAN’s Measvre, 
Tue ForeIGN CorrREsPONDENT, THE MeDLEVAL MAN oF Lerrens, 
THE ANONYMOUS. | GinaLpus CAMBRENsIs. 
Lirerary MEN IN PARLIAMENT. &., &, &., é& 


Next week, in demy 8vo, cloth, 


ARITHMETIC: 
A New Art. 
Part II.—“The Descending Branch of the ‘ Art’ and the ‘Science’ of Dua} 
Arithmetic.” 
By OLIVER BYRNE, formerly Professor of Mathematics, College for Civil Engineers, 


ART and SONG. Illustrated by Original Engravings, 
from Drawings by the following celebrated Painters:—Turner, Stothard, D, 
Roberts, Martin, Collins, Uwius, &c. Very handsomely bound, 31s 6d, 

“ The publishers feel warranted in bespeaking especial notice for this handsome 
volume, because they are firmly convinced that the publication of a similar work 
during the present age is highly improbable, if not absolutely impossible, 

The Times says of this Work:—{t forms a perfect gallery of Art, which ig not 
to be criticized, but admired.” 


FLAXMAN’S DANTE. One Hundred Illustrations 


of the Divina Commedia. With Extracts from the Rey. H. F. Cany's Translation, 
Imp. 4to, price £2 12s 6d. 


A very noble volume.”"—Saturday Review. 


RUINS of POMPEII. Photographic Views of the 


most interesting Remains. With a History of the Destruction of the City. By 
Dr. Dyer. Price £1 11s 6d, 


“A sumptuous and artistic production."—Saturday Review. 


The GREAT WORKS of RAPHAEL. Thirty Pho- 
tographs from the finest Engravings of his most celebrated Paintings. “Price 42s, 

“The Saturday Review says :—“ A substantial and important contribution to the 

highest Art.” 

REMBRANDT’S ETCHINGS. Thirty Photographs 
from the most renowned impressions. Price 42s. 

The Atheneum says :—“ The Photographs have been successful to a marvel.” 


SHAW’S ART of ILLUMINATION. With Examples 


of the finest Specimens of Art, exquisitely engraved; and Practical Lessons. 
Price 31s 6d. 


HANDBOOK of ENGRAVED GEMS. By C, W. 


Kino, M.A. Ciown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


HANDBOOK of ARCH ZOLOGY; Egyptian, Greek, 
ee ane Le By Hopper M. Westrorr, Esq. “With numerous 
EMMANUEL; or, the Incarnation of the Son of God 


the Foundation of Immutable Truth. By the Rev. M. F. Sapier, M.A., Author 
of “Church Doctrine—Bible Truth,” “The Second Adam and the New Birth,” 


&c. 8vo, 10s 6d. 
The PEACE of ARISTOPHANES. With a Transla- 


tion into Corresponding Metres, and Notes, by B. B. Rogers, M.A. Crown 4to, 
cloth, price 7s 6d. 


DUAL 


“ 


Ready next week. 


EPISODES of INSECT LIFE. By Acuera Do- 


MesTica. Edited by the Rev. J.G. Woud. &vo, cloth, 21s ; with the Illustrations 
Coloured by hand, 31s 6d. 


ORIGINAL STUDIES by MICHAEL ANGELO. 


4to, 21s. 


ORIGINAL STUDIES by RAFFAELLE. 4to, 31s 6d. 


Etched in Fac-Simile by Josern Fisner, from the Collection in the University 

Galleries, Oxford, 
** We cordially recommend this series from Raffaclle’s own drawings as a thing not 
only beautiful in itself, but sure to be au enduring source of pleasure and iustructioa. 
Having frequently studied the original designs, we can speak to the taste and general 
fidelity of Mr. Fisher's etchings ; and the seme praise may be extended to a smalker 
companion volume, containiug a similar series from the noble Collection of Draw- 
ings by Michael Angelo.” ~ Suturday Review, 


In Preparation. 
A HISTORY of POMPEII. By Dr. Dyer, 


With 
numerous I/lustrations. 


The QUEENS of ENGLAND. By Miss Aenzs 


SraickLtanpD. An Abridged Edition. 


DUBLIN AFTERNOON LECTURES, The New 


Volume. 
RENNIE’S INSECT ARCHITECTURE. With Illus- 
trations. 


FESTUS: a Poem. By Purtte James Baitey. A 


New Edition, with a New Introluction by tha Author. 


ae 
London: BELL and DALDY, York Street, Covent Garden, and 
186 Fleet Street. 





CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 





—— 





Lonpon: Printed by Jonn Campnett, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, Strand, 
and Published by him at the “ Spzctaton” Office, No. 1 Wellingtoa Street, Strand, afuresaid, Saturday, January 19, 1307 
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